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I—FROM NECESSITY TO TRANSCENDENTALISM 
IN COLERIDGE 


From his college days onward Coleridge considered 
himself, and was considered by his intimate friends, the 
champion of religion, and particularly of the Christian 
religion. That this championing of Christianity was 
frequently attested in his letters and writings; that the 
most ambitious poem of his youth—Religious Musings— 
was written in the spirit of its title; that he occasionally 
preached from Unitarian pulpits; that all his later prose 
writings were predominantly religious; that he at no time 
considered the writing of poetry his prime purpose—these 
facts lead to the conclusion that religion was the dominat- 
ing interest throughout most of his life. 

In Coleridge’s religious history as reflected in his writ- 
ings there are two broadly marked stages, divided at about 
the year 1798-9—the period of his visit to Germany. In 
the first stage he was a Necessitarian, and almost simul- 
taneously a Unitarian, while in the second he became a 
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Transcendentalist. The changes in his mind, though 
rather radical, can be accounted for both historically and 
psychologically. All his writings that touch on religion, 
including The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, fall chrono- 
logically into their place, showing a natural sequence in 
his spiritual development. /In the first period (1794- 


1798) the religious thought of the poet is governed chiefly 
_ by the conception that God, at the center of everything, 


predetermines and regulates all physical and mental life 
into a sort of universal harmony, or unity. Expressed as 


_ opinion in the earlier poems, this conception is sublimated 


into a pervasive spiritual atmosphere in The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner. 
I 
NECESSITY AND UNITY 


The poem Religious Musings was partially written in 
1794, when Coleridge was twenty-two, and was completed 
and published in 1796. “I build my poetic pretensions 
on the Religious Musings,’ wrote Coleridge to his friend 
Thelwall at the time of its publication. The poem indeed 
represents a very serious effort; but it is important for 
what it intends to perform rather than for what it per- 
forms. Its style is turgid and grandiose; it has nothing 
of the simple, terse, idiomatic English which Coleridge 
achieved in his later poems. Though it has no great 
intrinsic literary value, it was often considered in Cole 
ridge’s day as his most important deliverance,’ and is 


*“T have read all your Religious Musings with uninterrupted 
feelings of profound admiration. You may safely rest your fame 
on it.”—Oharles Lamb, in a letter to Coleridge, 1796. 

“T was reading your Religious Musings the other day, and sin- 
cerely I think it the noblest poem in the language next after the 
Paradise Lost.”—Charles Lamb, in a letter to Coleridge, January 
5, 1797. 
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significant as indicating the trend of his most serious 
thinking at that period when his mind was in a formative 
state. Its thought, complicated and not wholly self- 
consistent, is dominated by the principles of Necessity and 
of Unity. 

Necessitarianism, which is known as determinism in 
philosophy, is opposed to Free-will. “I am a complete 
necessitarian,” Coleridge wrote to Southey at the time he 
was composing Religious Musings, “ and believe the cor- 
poreality of thought, namely, that it is motion.” In 
another letter of about the same time he speaks of himself 
as ‘a Unitarian Christian, and an advocate for the 
automatism of man.” He thus conceived of mind as 
merely an automatic and passive instrument through 
which the cosmic order finds an avenue of expression. 

Unitarianism says that God is all and that God is love. 
In a letter to John Thelwall in 1796, in which Coleridge 
incidentally affirmed that even from the point of view of 
poetic sublimity Isaiah and St. Paul and St. John easily 
surpass Homer and Virgil, he wrote: “ Now the religion 
which Christ taught is simply, first, that there is an omni- 
present Father of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness,“in 
whom we all of us move and have our being; and secondly, 
that when we appear to man to die we do not utterly 
perish, but after this life shall continue to enjoy or suffer 
the consequences and natural effects of the habits we have 
formed here, whether good or evil. This is the Christian 
religion, and all of the Christian religion.” It is striking 
that in this passage, which makes the bold claim to express 
the whole of Christianity, there is not even so much as a 
hint of the orthodox idea that man is sinful and is saved 
by grace, and that whatever harshness lurks in the Calvin- 
istic conception of Necessitarianism is immediately re- 
moved by the Unitarian conception that since God is love, 
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all are elect and no human being can be given over to 
eternal punishment. With Necessity at one pole of his 
thought and Unity at the other the young poet felt he had 
solved the riddle of the universe and that he had a living 
message for the world. This message, he proudly remarked 
in one of his letters, was to be found in his literary works; 
it is indeed completely summed up in Religious Musings. 
The principles of Unity and Necessity fairly jostle each 

other in rivalry for the first place in the reader’s attention. 
As to Unity, the poet repeatedly suggests that “ one Omni- 
present Mind,” whose “ most holy name is Love,” is dif- 
fused through all things; that in the “meek Saviour,” 
“ whose life was Love,” is the only perfect revelation of 
the Godhead; and that when men are filled with this love 
they come to know themselves as “parts and portions of 
one wondrous whole.” In one passage, for example, the 
poet speaks of the soul soaring to perfect Love, 

Attracted and absorbed: and centered there 

God only to behold, and know, and feel, 

Till by exclusive consciousness of God 

All self-annihilated it shall make 


God its Identity: God all in all! 
We and our Father one! 


Just at this point, however, the idea of Unity is crowded 
out by that of Necessity, or Predestination; for the pas- 


sage continues: 
And blest are they, 
Who in this fleshly World, the elect of Heaven, 
Their strong eye darting through the deeds of men, 
Adore with steadfast unpresuming gaze 
Him Nature’s essence, mind, and energy! 
And gazing, trembling, patiently ascend 
Treading beneath their feet all visible things 
As steps, that upward to their Father’s throne 
Lead gradual—else nor glorified nor loved. 


“Thus from the Elect, regenerate through faith, pass the 
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dark passions,” repeats the poet forty lines forward, and 
declares that the Predestined are “by supernal grace 
enrobed with Light, and naturalized in Heaven,” becom- 
ing one with the Father, which is “ the Messiah’s destined 
victory.” So the poet constantly passes from Unity to 
Necessity and back again, thus closely interweaving the 
two ideas in the poem. 

Though the poem is speculative throughout, the poet 
aims to bring its philosophy to bear directly upon the reli- 
gious, political, and social evils of the day; he attempts to 
“cope with the tempest’s swell” of “these tumultuous 
times ” ; and he strikes with all the energy of undisciplined 
genius. He vigorously attacks the “ Fiends of Supersti- 
tion, that film the eye of Faith, hiding the present God,” 
“ diffused through all, that doth make all one whole ” ; the 
unbeliever is a sordid solitary thing. 

Feeling himself, his own low self the whole; 


When he by sacred sympathy might make 
The whole one Self! 


The poet mentions a specific offence against this reli- 
gion — the refusal, in Jannary 1794, of the House of 
Lords to accept a proffered peace from the French Repub- 
lic. His wrath was kindled against those who held that 
the sole purpose of the war upon the French was the 
preservation of the Christian Religion. To mingle fiendish 
deeds with blessedness, to defend the “ meek Galilaean,” 
with his “ mild laws of Love unutterable,” by the scourge 
of war and the prayer of hate seemed to him nothing short 
of blasphemy. 

He rouses himself even to greater indignation against 
the social evils of the day—“ the innumerable multitude 
of wrongs by man on man inflicted.” He expresses sym- 
pathy for orphans and poverty-stricken children, aged 
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women and poor widows, and men driven by want to deeds 
of blood—the wretched many “ whom foul Oppression’s 
ruffian gluttony drives from life’s plenteous feast.” 

But in spite of this severe arraignment of all the wrongs 
committed by man, the poet is convinced that there will 
soon be a rapid regeneration of mankind, and that in fact 
all evil is but temporary in character and really the imme- 
diate source of greater good. Thus from avarice, luxury, 
and war, he asserts, sprang heavenly Science, and from 
Science Freedom. Even the oppressors of mankind are 
beneficent instruments of Truth— 

These, even these, in mercy didst thou form, 


Teachers of Good through Evil, by brief wrong 
Making Truth lovely. 


Coleridge’s evil thus turns out to be no evil at all, but only 
a dream. His sense of the world’s wrong, entirely vague 
and theoretical, quickly gives way to the conception, so 
common in the last decades of the eighteenth century, that 
very shortly the human race shall be changed into a blessed 
brotherhood of man. Coleridge thus optimistically peoples 
the earth with “ the vast family of Love,” each heart self- 
governed yet each belonging to the kingdom of Christ, and 
all parts of the one Omnipresent Mind. “ A Necessitarian, 
I cannot possibly disesteem a man for his religious or anti- 
religious opinions—and as an Optimist, I feel diminish’d 
concern,’—so wrote Coleridge to Thelwall in 1796 in 
reference to Religious Musings. A true Necessitarian 
cannot blame a man for holding any given opinion, any 
more than he can blame a stone for lying where it lies— 
both positions being inevitable, and the one as remote from 
individual responsibility as the other. On the other hand, 
Coleridge’s principle that God is all and is Love left no 
room in his scheme for the existence of evil, and he logi- 
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cally became an unqualified optimist. So the poet con- 
cludes as he began, breathing “ the empyreal air of Love, 
omnific, omnipresent Love ”: 

Believe thou, O my soul, 

Life is a vision shadowy of Truth! 

And vice, and anguish, and the wormy grave, 

Shapes of a dream! ? The veiling clouds retire, 

And lo! the Throne of the redeeming God 

Forth flashing unimaginable day 

Wraps in one blaze earth, heaven, and deepest hell. 


Though Necessity and Unity are thus the dominating 
ideas in the poem, they are not the only ones in it; for 
Coleridge’s mind was, from the first, essentially eclectic. 
Since the poet drew material from diverse sources of his 
extraordinarily wide reading, fragmentary and obscure 
parts are not fused with the leading ideas, and contradic- 
tions appear. However, this is no more than is to be 
expected from a youth of high enthusiasms and of great 
susceptibilities, who has not yet thoroughly assimilated all 
his materials. But the poet takes care that the divergent 
parts are kept subordinate to the main ideas. 

We may here ask from whence did the young Coleridge 
get the principles of Unity and Necessity? The answer 
in its main outlines can be given briefly. As to Necessity, 
aside from what of Calvinistic theories of Predestination 
came to him through the ordinary channels, he got his 
ideas directly from eighteenth-century philosophers, among 
whom may be named: Hartley, naturalist and associa- 
tional philosopher, who emphasized the theory that thought 
is corporeal and is motion, and who treated the mind as 
an automaton; Priestly, scientist and theologian, who in 
theology taught the doctrine of philosophical necessity ; 

?“T thank you for these lines in the name of a necessarian and 


for what follows in next paragraph, in the name of a child of fancy.” 
—Charles Lamb, in a letter to Coleridge, June 10, 1796. 
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and Godwin, whose Political Justice, published in 1798, 
claimed to base all its reasonings on the principle of Neces- 
sity. Godwin’s influence is especially noticeable in those 
parts of the poem that discuss the social and revolutionary 
problems of the day. In 1795 Coleridge addressed a sonnet 
to Godwin, in which he asserts it was his voice that 


Bade the bright form of Justice meet my way— 
And told me that her name was Happiness. 


Besides, it must always be remembered that in the 
eighteenth century poets and philosophers and divines 
thought much more commonly in terms of Necessity than 
in the nineteenth; whereas in the nineteenth they thought 
much more commonly in terms of Free-will. Pope’s 
“‘ Whatever is, is right,” was a popular expression of an 
oft-repeated conception of eighteenth-century philosophy ; 
while perhaps the profoundest expression of determinism 
was Jonathan Edwards’s book attacking the Freedom of 
the Will (1754), which Godwin quotes approvingly so far 
as it bears on philosophical Necessity. It is to be expected 
that when Coleridge was disciplining his “ young noviciate 
thought in ministeries of heart-stirring song,” as he says 
in the poem, he would show that he had drunk deep from 
the prevailing philosophy of the preceding generation. 

As to Unity, aside from what he gathered from such 
idealists as Plato, Plotinus, and Berkeley, he got his Unita- 
rian ideas directly from the Bible, particularly from the 
writings of St. John. In the poem, such phrases as “ His 
most holy name is Love,” “ Him whose life was Love,” 
“ In whose sight all things are pure,” “ We and our Father 
one,” and still others, are direct echoes of the Fourth 
Gospel.? In the notes, both those discarded from some of 


* The early Unitarians were literalists in interpreting the Scrip- 
tures, and naturally held the Gospel of St. John in high esteem. 
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the earlier editions and those that were permanently 
retained, he also shows a close affinity in thought to the 
Book of Revelation. 

In short, the poet attempted to harmonize his own inter- 
pretations of the Scriptures with the teachings of his 
favorite authors—philosophers and theologians. It was a 
magnificent effort, but unsuccessful—because of the incon- 
ceivability of any one’s combining in a single scheme the 
philosophy of Plato and of St. John with that of 
eighteenth-century Materialists and Necessitarians. Yet 
the poet did achieve a certain harmony—satisfactory, it 
seems, to the people of his time —as, for example, to 
Charles Lamb—by blending the principles of Necessity 
and Unity. Temperamentally Coleridge was easily in- 


But later this Gospel grew in disfavor with them because it empha- 
sizes the Divinity of Christ. Coleridge, however, never followed the 
Unitarians very closely, either in their early literalism, or in their 
rejection of the Divinity of Christ. He always retained a profound 
reverence for the Gospel of St. John. See the quotation near the end 
of this article from Notes on the Book of Common Prayer, also Table 
Talk, June 6, 1830: “It is delightful to think, that the beloved 
apostle was born a Plato,” ete. 

‘Priestly made an almost identical combination of Necessity and 
Unity in his philosophy. A recent commentator, C. C. Everett, in 
Immortality, and Other Essays, says of him:—“ His belief in neces- 
sity was simply an intense form of faith in God. Since everything 
was determined by God, what place is there for grief or anxiety? 
It was a marvel to his childlike mind that Calvinism, starting as it 
does from the thought of the sovereignty of God, could reach results 
so terrible. The sovereignty of God meant to him the sovereignty of 
a wise goodness. He believed that Calvinism thus carried at its 
heart a principle that would one day transform it into a system of 
beauty.” It may be suspected but cannot be proved that Coleridge 
got his ideas ready-made from Priestly. First, there seems to be 
no direct evidence in the case. Secondly, it is well-nigh impossible 
to track Coleridge specifically in his borrowings, because of his 
subtly intermixing materials from various sources and of his inter- 
penetrating them with something of his own. It appears he was 
only in general indebted to Priestly. 
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clined to try to reduce all things to one principle, to a 
Unity—that is, to see the One in the many. And while 
in emphasizing the principle of Necessity he was harking 
back to eighteenth-century ideas, in drawing upon the 
more ancient sources of the Bible and Plato for the 
mystical principle of Unity, and attempting to express it 
in terms of the emotions and the imagination, he antici- 
pated the spirit of the nineteenth century, and so far 
became a prophet of what was to be. 

In the brief poem To A Friend, written also in 1794, 
Coleridge asserts that nothing can be gained by prayer— 
an extreme form of Necessitarianism, since it presupposes 
that God has literally predetermined every detail of life: 

He knows (the Spirit that in secret sees, 


Of whose omniscient and all-spreading Love 
Aught to implore were impotence of mind) — 


Likewise in The Eolian Harp (1795) he conceives uni- 
versal life as automatous: 
And what if all of animated nature 
Be but organic harps diversely framed, 
That tremble into thought, as o’er them sweeps 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 
At once the Soul of each, and God of all? 


The fragmentary poem The Destiny of Nations, written 
in 1796, narrating the story of Joan of Arc, begins with 
a long invocation to “the Will, the Word, the Breath,— 
the Living God,” who is “Infinite Love.” It then 
lengthily explains that “the infinite myriads of self- 
conscious minds are one all conscious Spirit,” and that if 
men fancy there be rebellious spirits in the Universe that 
arrogate to themselves power over dark realms, these still 
teach hope and yet “train up to God.” For Fancy first 
unsensualizes the dark mind, giving it new delights and 
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teaching self-control “till Superstition with unconscious 
hand seat Reason on her throne.” Thus all things in the 
universe, includiug superstition, and evil itself, help, in a 
necessitarian spirit, to “evolve the process of eternal 
good.” 

In the story Joan did not act upon her own initiative, 
“ for a mighty hand was upon her.” She went forth alone, 

Urged by the indwelling angel-guide, that oft, 
With dim inexplicable sympathies 

Disquieting the heart, shapes out Man’s course 
To the pre-doomed adventure. 

At the close the poet also pre-dooms, not only all Enthu- 
siasts, however wild-eyed, but all Prophets, each to their 
respective fates, and hymns the praise of God: 

All-conscious Presence of the Universe! 
Nature’s vast ever-acting Energy! 


In will, in deed, Impulse of All to All! ... 
Glory to Thee, Father of Earth and Heaven! 


In the preface to the Ode on the Departed Year (1796) 
the poet asserts that “ the Ode commences with an address 
te the Divine Providence, that regulates into one vast 
harmony all the events of time, however calamitous some 
of them appear to mortals.” 

Thus the principles of harmony, unity, and optimism, 
governed by the law of Necessity, furnish the chief intel- 
lectual matter of these poems (1794-1796). They are all 
somewhat abstractly conceived, and their religion may be 
said to be a religion of opinion rather than of experience. 

But in later poems (1797-8) we see the abstract ideas 
gradually becoming humanized. This was the period of 
the poet’s finding himself, of change and growth, and 
especially of the deepening of his spirit. The breaking 
down of the scheme of Pantisocracy, upon which Coleridge 
had for a time staked his future, a serious rupture with 
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his most intimate friend, Southey, his marriage to Sarah 
Fricker—all of which events occurred in the latter part of 
1795—his becoming father of children in 1796 and 1797, 
his ensuing struggles against serious financial difficulties, 
brought him rather suddenly face to face with actualities. 
His sense of responsibility for those dependent on him, 
which was strong during these years, wrought deeply on 
his naturally affectionate nature. It not only humanized, 
but simplified his religious outlook. Moreover, his 
acquaintance and ripening friendship with Wordsworth 
in 1796 and 1797 immensely quickened his intellectual 
powers, gave a profounder resonance to his emotional life, 
and deepened his sympathy for individual and concrete 
things in life and nature. As a result, the religious poems 
of 1797 and 1798 were born of personal experience rather 
than of abstract speculation. The same principles, as 
formerly, govern the poet’s thought, but they are now ren- 
dered by suggestion, and are approached by some simple, 
deep-felt, personal emotion. The poems are just as reli- 
gious in spirit, but not so obtrusively religious as the 
earlier ones. They show a more intimate touch with 
nature and a far finer sympathy with the concrete objects 
of nature. The abstract “God diffused through all” 
of the Religious Musings becomes in Fears in Solitude 
(1798) “ All sweet sensations, all ennobling thoughts, all 
adoration of the God in nature,” that keep “the heart 
awake to Love and Beauty”; or, as expressed in This 
Lime-Tree Bower My Prison (1797): 
So my friend 

Struck with deep joy may stand, as I have stood, 

Silent with swimming sense; yea, gazing round 

On the wide landscape, gaze till all doth seem 

Less gross than bodily; and of such hues 


As veil the Almighty Spirit, when yet he makes 
Spirits perceive his presence. 
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It is to be noted especially in Frost at Midnight (1798) 
how from a very simple situation—himself and his cradled 
infant at the hearth-fire of his cottage—he rises without 
seeming effort through personal experience to a grand 
climax which expresses profoundly and religiously his con- 
ception of Unity: 

For I was reared 
In the great city, pent ’mid cloisters dim, 
And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 
But thou, my babe! shalt wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountain, and beneath the clouds, 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags: so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language, which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and all things in himself. 
Great universal Teacher! he shall mould 
Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask. 


But the highest and final expression of the spirit of 
Unity and Necessity by Coleridge is to be found in 
the greatest poem of his life—The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner (1797-8). This poem contains no reasoned reli- 
gion, no obtrusive theological arguments, but merely the 
aroma, the fine flavor, the “ breath and finer spirit ” of the 
poet’s religious meditations. And this almost against his 
will; for, as suggested in a note, he was consciously 
attempting to write a work of elmost “ pure imagination.” 
His imagination, however, did not escape the shadow of 
all his previous religious musings, and the religious atmos- 
phere of the poem is connected with the thought of all his 
earlier religious poems—is indeed its logical outcome. 

Though dealing with other things besides religion, the 
poem is full of religious suggestiveness, whose source is 
not so much the supernatural machinery the poet uses, as 
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that which is represented as taking place in the heart of 
the mariner. W ith all its charm, subtilty, unearthly music, 
and wild adventure, the poem indicates distinguishable 

| stages in the mariner’s moral and religious experience. 

| Not the least marvel of the poem is the complete success 

_ with which Coleridge has rendered a spiritual experience 
by means of relating so wild a tale of strange adventure.» 
Or, to put it otherwise, the wonder is that he has, without 
doing violence to either, fused such a tale and such an 
experience into an harmonious whole. If the poem ought 
to have had no more moral than an Arabian Night’s tale, 
as Coleridge himself once suggested, it would have had to 
be completely rewritten and one of its most unique quali- 
ties destroyed. 

The thing which makes this blending of religious expe- 
rience and marvellous adventure possible, and successful, 
is chiefly the character of the mariner—one of the most 
distinctive creations in modern literature. Perhaps the 
most striking characteristic of the mariner is that in the 
story(he does not act but is constantly acted upon—a fact 
which. Wordsworth considered a great defect, but which 
for the purpose of the poem, is no defect at all. After the 
mariner had killed the albatross—an impulsive rather than 
a deliberative act—spirits and powers; plastic and vast, 
conjured up by the poet from the ends of the earth, played 
upon his mind and conscience as on a harp. Though in 
telling his own story the mariner has power over the will 
of the wedding-guest and oyer any who-may be “ pre- 
doomed ” to listen to him, yet this power comes to him as 
a visitation and is not in his keeping. He has no will of 
his own; he is passive to the powers outside himself and 
the new law of life revealed to him; that is, he is a true 

| Necessitarian : 
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Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale; 

And then it left me free. 

Since then, at an uncertain hour, 

That agony returns: 

And till my ghastly tale is told, 

This heart within me burns. 


I pass, like night, from land to land; 
I have strange power of speech; 
That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me: 
To him my tale I teach. 


In any other hands but those of Coleridge so passive a 
character would become insipid. But the mariner is saved 
from insipidity chiefly by the poet’s communicating to 
him an unusual intensity of feeling. It is no doubt fitting 
that the ancient man should be “ venerable, weather-beaten, 
and more or less oracular.” It is also well that he has a 
glittering eye endowed with the power of fixing the atten- 
tion of his listeners and of charming them, for a time, 
into that suspension of unbelief concerning the external 
events of the poem which constitutes poetic faith. But it 
is what goes on behind the glittering eye that really gives 
the eye its peculiar significance and power. It is what 
happens within the heart of the mariner that fixes him 
unforgettably in our imagination and makes him appeal 
to us humanly. Of the poem Charles Lamb wrote to 
Wordsworth: “I dislike all the miraculous parts of it, 
but the feeling of the man under the operation of such 
scenery, dragged me along like Tom Pipe’s whistle. . . . 
The Ancient Mariner undergoes such trials as overwhelm 
and bury all individuality or memory of what he was— 
like the state of a man in a bad dream, one terrible pecu- 
liarity of which is, that all consciousness of personality is 
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gone.” The audacity of Coleridge’s art in portraying the 
character, we may say, was to offset his passivity with such 
an(ntensity of feeling that he was on the verge of losing 
the sense of his own identity. This inward intensity, 
derived from Coleridge’s own inwardness of mind, is the 
chief source of that exalted and sustained lyricism that 
gives unusual freshness and perpetual charm to the poem. 
implicity and child-likeness of spirit further atone for 

the mariner’s passivity. Though the character is old and 
weather-beaten, he throws himself with the absolute faith 
and complete abandon of a child into the telling of his 
story. This utter single-mindedness of the mariner 
bewitches the wedding-guest, and also the reader. Cole- 
ridge drank deep of the spirit of the folk ballad, and at 
no point has he more completely caught the primitive 
spirit of the ballads than in their child-likeness. It was a 
difficult feat for the poet to keep his own thought within 
the circle of the mariner’s mind and the mariner’s thought 
within the circle of a child’s mind. At places where the 
mariner approaches generalizations and is in the greatest 
danger of becoming sophisticated, his thought and 
language become utterly simple and naive. Such, for 
example, is the familiar passage near the end of the poem 
which, though hackneyed by constant quotation, expresses, 
with artistic grace, the sum of the mariner’s religious 
wisdom. The poem, in short, is the most superb example 
of sustained naiveté in the language. 
The failure to recognize the naive spirit sufficiently has 
caused some critics who have taken seriously the moral 
of the poem to interpret certain important incidents 
erroneously. The killing, for example, of an albatross that 
persisted in following a ship for nine days would be con- 
sidered according to eighteenth-century ethics trivial; and 
according to the scientific ethics of the twentieth century 
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natural, or necessary, or, at any event, no great matter. 
But the mariner’s ethics is that of a child. He killed the 
bird impulsively and wantonly. But when his fellow 
mariners attributed their fate and the fate of their ship, 
whether for good or evil, but chiefly for evil, to the killing 
of the albatross, and accounted the act a crime, he accepted 
without question their verdict; and straightway the crime 
became to him monstrous and overwhelming. He had no 
scale of values, and he suffered such intense agony as a 
child does when it is made to feel it has done an outra- 
geously wicked thing, even though its compunction was of 
the slightest at the time of doing it. Perhaps no one has 
ever described more poignantly the prolonged agony that 
follows the inadvertent committal of a crime by an other- 
wise innocent person than has Coleridge, in the lines 
beginning with— 
I looked to heaven, and tried to pray— 

In truth, the sufferings and penances of the mariner 
are utterly out of proportion to the slightness of the crime. 
He is pursued by a dark and sinister fate. In his child- 
likeness he conceives the objects of nature as avenging 
personalities; the wind which drives the ship southward 
is the Storm Blast, tyrannous and strong, and the bloody 
and glorious Sun seems a living being, now appearing 
accusingly like a broad and burning face and now “ like 
God’s own head.” ‘The Moon and Stars and the Ocean 
are instinct with power and seem to conspire with the 
avenging Spirits against him. The only thing he can do 
is to lie passively under the terrifying strokes of fate and 
necessity. And because of the intensity of his feelings the 
mariner is the most effective, and because of his child- 
likeness he is the most attractive, Necessitarian in modern 
literature. 


But the mariner is also a most engaging Unitarian. He 
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discourses sweetly and eloquently on the principle of 
universal love. To him, not good and evil, but dove and 
loneliness are the two mighty contending forces in the 
Universe.) In the story the mariner underwent an intense 
and suspended agony of spirit because of his separation, 
not merely from his comrades, but from the living world 
and from God: 


So lonely ’twas that God Himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 


To “abide alone” is more unendurable than flaming fire. 
But the mariner miraculously stood the test, although, as 
we have seen, he was all the while at the brink of losing 
consciousness of his own personality. At the same time he 
was intensely alive. The fate of his companions was a 
benediction as compared to the agony he endured in a 
living death. Those who hold that Coleridge violated 
poetic justice in the disposition he made of the crew either 
have a narrow conception of poetic justice or do not realize 
what it meant for the mariner to remain alive. 

But love in the universe ultimately overcomes loneliness. 
The mariner had learned, not abstractly, but concretely, to 
love all things both great and small. And this wisdom of 
love, though childlike, had in Coleridge’s day, and still has 
in ours, momentous implications. The eighteenth century 
had placed much emphasis on man’s duty to man; it had 
taught that the proper study of mankind is man; it had 
sung the short and simple annals of the poor. But its 
teachings were based either on the principle of selfishness, 
which insisted that when you show kindness to your fel- 
lowmen you are advancing your own interests, or on the 
principle of benevolence, which was often quite cold- 
hearted and full of mock pity. The new age, however, 
insisted on the Christian principle of becoming as little 
children in order to enter the kingdom of heaven. The 
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note of it was struck in Blake’s Songs of Innocence, its 
bearings worked out fully in the poems of Wordsworth, 
and its chief characteristics expressed in the person of the 
mariner by Coleridge. The new age also insisted that we 
have kinship, not merely with man, but with the whole 
animal creation. It may be urged that the instinctive 
affection a child shows for animals is based on an actual 
kinship with them, which is often ignored by adults, and 
was ignored especially by eighteenth-century philosophers. 
But this sense of kinship was asserted in the poetry of 
Cowper and of Burns; and in The Ancient Mariner Cole- 
ridge based it on the assumption that all creatures emanate 
from one Creator. This universal love gains its first vic- 
tory in the poem when it is strong enough to make the 
mariner love the water-snakes. From that point it grows 
increasingly to the end, in larger and larger encircling 
reaches, till at last it embraces all living things in a sense 
of universal kinship, catching the mariner himself in its 
onward sweep, destining him in a necessitarian spirit to 
“ pass, like night, from land to land ” to tell the story of 
it, and causing him in particular to declare our universal 
human religious fellowship in one of the sweetest passages 
in our language, in the lines beginning with— 
O sweeter than the marriage-feast— 


Thus the spirit of The Rime of the Ancient Mariner is 
closely allied to the spirit of Coleridge’s earlier religious 
poems. In The Ancient Mariner the poet, in his own 
inimitable manner, has given, in a rarefied etherealized 
form, the exhalations and aroma of his personal experience 
of Necessity and Unity, “the blossom and the fragrancy 
of all” his earlier religious meditations.° 


«Poetry is the blossom! and the fragrancy of all human knowl- 
edge, human thought, human passions, emotions, language.”—Cole- 
ridge, in Biographia Literaria, Chapter XV, 
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The Rime of the Ancient Mariner is also related to the 
earlier poems in the imagery it uses. In The Destiny of 
Nations, for example, the poet declares that since Fancy, 
by peopling the air with beings invisible, first unsensual- 
izes the dark mind, he deems 


Those legends terrible, with which 
The polar ancient thrills his uncouth throng: 
Whether of pitying Spirits that make their moan 
Over slaughter’d infants, or that giant bird 
Vuokho, of whose rushing wings the noise 
Is tempest, when the unutterable Shape 
Speeds from the mother of Death, and utters once 
That shriek, which never murderer heard, and lived. 


Again, he says that in the far distant polar region 


Dwells the fury Form, whose unheard name, 
With eager eye, pale cheek, suspended breath 
And lips half-opening with the dread of sound 
Unsleeping Silence guards. ... Yet the wizard her, 
Armed with Torngarsuck’s power, the Spirit of Good, 
Forces to unchain the foodful progeny 
Of the Ocean’s stream. 


“ Wild phantasies! ” Coleridge ejaculates. Wild and 
crude they are for the making of poetry. Yet these an- 
cients, wizards, pitying Spirits, unutterable Shapes, and 
fury Forms of the polar regions suggest the direct origin 

-of much of the imagery in The Ancient Mariner, where 
they become things of beauty. In the earlier poems these 
spirits and powers have an educative influence on char- 
acter, “ teaching reliance, and medicinal hope,” and lead- 
ing toward faith and truth; to which purpose they are put, 
in a far finer spirit, in The Ancient Mariner. 

Imagery similar to this is to be found in the prose frag- 


*The original sources of these passages are books of travel and 
history, such as Cranz’s History of Greenland. The use Coleridge 
makes of them is all his own. 
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ment, The Wanderings of Cain (1798), as for instance: 
“ There was no spring, no summer, no autumn; and the 
winter’s snow, that would have been lovely, fell not on 
these hot rocks and scorching sands,’”’—which reminds one 
of the “ hot and copper sky ” of The Ancient Muriner. 

The hero Cain, like the mariner, is a passive character, 
being pursued by mighty Powers: “ The Mighty One that 
persecuteth me is on this side and on that; he pursueth my 
soul like the wind, like the sand-blast he passeth through 
me; he is around me even as the air! ... The torrent 
that roareth far off hath a voice; and the clouds in heaven 
look terribly on me; the Mighty One who is against me 
speaketh in the wind of the cedar grove; and in silence am 
I dried up.” There is never a saint to take pity on Cain’s 
soul in agony: “ The spirit within me is withered, and 
burnt up with extreme agony.” 

In the first part of Christabel, written in 1797, Cole- 
ridge came nearer realizing his ideal of producing a poem 
of “ pure imagination ” than in The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner. Yet the heroine, the lovely Christabel, like the 
mariner, inadvertently lays herself open to a sinister influ- 
ence. Again like the mariner and like Cain, she is a 
passive character and is pursued and wrought upon by an 
evil spirit. This evil being—a witch in the form of a 
beautiful and oppressed maiden who apparently flings 
herself upon the mercy of Christabel—is more hideous 
and terrifying to the imagination than anything else con- 
ceived by Coleridge. By enacting spells the witch usurps 
power over the maiden’s utterances and works indescrib- 
able confusion in her heart. 

If the earlier poems were too obtrusively religious, as 
compared to the subtile implications of The Ancient Mar- 
ier, the first part of Christabel has almost fallen out of 
religion on the other side. 


It is extremely fragile and 
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verges on the shadowy and impalpable. In this direction, 
then, the evolution of Coleridge’s mind has gone as far as 
possible.*. Later Coleridge added a second part, which, 
however, does not come up to the first in the qualities just 
mentioned. And because of the extreme fragility of the 
first part Coleridge afterwards was never able to write up 
to its level and therefore never able to complete the poem, 
though for a time he consciously willed to do so. Yet in 
atmosphere as well as in general structure it is very similar 
to The Ancient Mariner, its first part closing with three 
lines that might have appeared in that poem: 

But this she knows, in joys and woes, 


That saints will aid if men will call: 
For the blue sky bends over all! 


Had not Wordsworth suggested to Coleridge in The 
Ancient Mariner the incident of killing the albatross as a 
motive for punishing the mariner, it is doubtful whether 
Coleridge would have thought it necessary; for certainly 
in Christabel, a parallel case, the heroine has done nothing 
to merit the malignant persecution of the witch. In both 
cases Coleridge conceived that the sublime law of Neces- 
sitarian indifference would do its work effectively. For 
the verisimilitude to life in this principle he would have 
pointed to the manner in which his own footsteps had been 
dogged by an untoward fate. 

Thus in this period Coleridge created none but passive, 
necessitarian-like characters, who are pursued by Shapes, 
Forms, Powers, Destinies, ete. ; and wherever the story is 
completed the character is redeemed by universal love, and 
is reconciled to his world, the blue sky bending over all. 


"It may be said that Kubla Khan (1798) advances a step farther. 
But from it have vanished logical structure and discoverable sequence 
of ideas; what remains is a fragment of pure esthetic luxury. 
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What was asserted rather crudely as religious opinion of 
' Necessity and Unity in the early poems was swiftly trans- 
muted into spiritual implications and expressed with sub- 
tile suggestiveness in the poems written in those few short 
years that constituted the flowering period of Coleridge’s 


poetic genius. 


II 


TRANSCENDENTALISM 


Late in his life Coleridge wrote concerning a poem of 
his youth, The Destiny of Nations, composed 1796: 
“Within twelve months after the writing of this Poem, 
my bold Optimism, and Necessitarianism, together with 
the Infra, seu plusquam-Socinianism, down to which, step 
by step, I had unbelieved, gave way to the day-break of 
a more genial and less shallow system. But I contemplate 
with pleasure these Phases of my Transition.” Since Cole- 
ridge was often inaccurate concerning dates in his own 
life, it may be doubted whether this great change in his 
religious experience came as early as 1797 and as sud- 
denly as he declares; for we have seen that the idea of 
Necessity continued to appear in his poems and writings 
after that time. The change seems to have come gradu- 
ally and is not distinctly marked until around 1799, and 
later. 

The first unmistakable sign of his change of heart is 
his attack upon the merely passive character of his former 
religious beliefs. In a letter to Thomas Poole, written 
early in 1801, he says: “ Newton was a mere materialist. 
Mind, in his system, is always passive,—a lazy Looker-on 
on an external world. If the mind be not passive, if it be 
indeed made in God’s Image, and that, too, in the sublimest 
sense, the Image of the Creator, there is ground for sus- 
picion that any system built on the passiveness of the mind 
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must be false as a system.” * In another letter to Poole, 
written within a few days of the foregoing, he says: “ If 
I do not greatly delude myself, I have not only completely 
extricated the notion of time and space, but have over- 
thrown the doctrine of association, as taught by Hartley, 
and with it all the irreligious metaphysics of modern infi- 
dels—especially the doctrine of necessity.” ‘ He thus repu- 
diates not only an important phase of his earlier. religious 
beliefs, but also his former teachers, on the basis of belief 
in the existence of a free, active energy in the mind of 
man; he is so far already committed to the transcendental 
principle. 

Again, in 1803 he wrote concerning a certain necessi- 
tarian passage (written in 1794) as follows: “TI utterly 
recant the sentiment contained in the lines— 


* Against the Necessitarian, materialistic, and associational philos- 
ophies of the eighteenth century this charge of passiveness is made 
again and again in Coleridge’s later writings—The Friend, Bio- 
graphia Literaria, etc. It is striking that he should have made it 
so unequivocally thus early in this letter. He had remarkable 
prescience of truth which needed only the confirmation of other 
writers to bring it to maturity. One therefore can sympathize with 
his resentment against all attacks on him of plagiarism. 

As if to make his renunciation irrevocable Coleridge a few years 
later (1804) again wrote to Poole: “I love and honour you, Poole, 
for many things; scarcely for anything more than that, trusting 
firmly in the rectitude and simplicity of your own heart, and listen- 
ing with faith to its revealing voice, you never suffered either my 
subtlety, or my eloquence, to proselyte you to the pernicious doctrine 
of Necessity. All praise to the Great Being, who has graciously 
enabled me to find my way out of that labyrinth-den of sophistry, 
and I would fain believe, to bring with me a better clue than has 
hitherto been known to enable others to do the same.” It might 
seem strange or absurd that a poet should feel an abasement of spirit 
for having held a certain metaphysical doctrine. But Coleridge was 
keenly aware that when he renounced this doctrine he was renouncing 
the whole trend and body of English thought from John Locke to 
William Godwin, and that a duty had been laid upon himself to find 
at least a working hypothesis to take its place. 
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Of whose omniscient and all-spreading Love 
Aught to implore were impotence of mind, 


it being written in Scripture, ‘ Ask, and it shall be given 
you,’ and my human reason being moreover convinced of 
the propriety of offering petitions as well as thanksgiving 
to Deity.” “ He thus accepted belief in Free-will; but only, 
it seems, after he had woven such strong threads of evil 
habits about his life that most of his career then seemed a 
sort of fatal necessity. 

This new transcendental attitude of mind is indicated 
in a poem as early as 1799—Lines Written in the Hartz 
Forest. The theme of the poem is expressed in the 
lines— 

For I had found 
That outward forms, the loftiest, still receiv 
Their finer influence from the Life within wi 


Fair cyphers else; fair, but of import vague 
Or unconcerning. 


He illustrates this by saying that though standing on the 

height of the Brocken in Germany his eye shaped before 

him in the steady clouds the sands and high white cliffs 

of England (which he loved) so vividly that all the view 
From sovran Brocken, woods and woody hills, 


Floated away, like a departing dream, 
Feeble and dim! 


Y Thus outward forms depend, for their beauty, upon 
what the perceiving mind contributes to them; mind is the 
active agency in determining the nature and quality of 
perception. The poet asserts that this matter must not be 
taken lightly, although he humbly admits that that man 
shows a sublimer spirit who can feel 


That God is everywhere! the God who framed 
Mankind to be one mighty family, 
Himself our Father, and the World our Home. 
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Not a little interest may be attached to the fact that 
this poem, which for the first time in Coleridge’s poetry 
expresses the transcendental conception of the might of 
the mind, should have been written in Germany, whither 
the poet had gone to study German philosophy. Yet it is 
practically certain that at this time he had but the slight- 
est knowledge of Kant. Still, a meager knowledge only of 
that author together with the growth of his own many- 
sided interests would be sufficient to account for his having 
arrived at the sense of the shallowness of his former con- 
ceptions, especially as regards Necessity, or the passiveness 
of the mind. 

And now, having outgrown the superficialities of his 
eighteenth-century teachers, Coleridge, at about the age of 
thirty, mature and unusually endowed and equipped, stood 
at the threshold of a period in which we should expect him 
to become the great transcendental and religious poet of 
his age. But in this we are almost completely disap- 
pointed. There are only a few straggling poems as a 
record of his achievement. His prose, upon which he 
spent his greatest efforts, is also fragmentary. 

Various reasons have been assigned for Coleridge’s fail- 
ure in poetry. Some of them are obvious, others more 
subtile. Rheumatism and other physical ailments, and the 
use of opium, which became a confirmed habit with him 
about 1801, go far in explaining the failure. Subtler and 
even more potent causes were a congenital weakness of 
will and the lack of any sure anchorage in home affections. 

Perhaps a more serious cause was a strong natural ten- 
dency in Coleridge toward the abstract. Stopford Brooke 
says that Coleridge had the power, in a far greater degree: 
than other poets, of “ impassionating himself about intel- 
lectual conceptions.” This is true of Coleridge up to 
about 1799, but not thereafter. Indeed, he later more than 
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once expressed a yearning for just this power, which had 
now left him. Two essential and indispensable feelings 
had departed—joy and hope. Without these he could not 
impassionate himself even about intellectual conceptions. 
For 

Work without Hope draws nectar in a sieve, * 


And Hope without an object cannot live. 
(Work Without Hope, 1827) 


/ 


We have already seen that there was a tendency to 
abstractions in Coleridge’s earliest poetry, but that a little 
later he succeeded in rendering these in his best poetry in 
terms of concrete representation, imaginative suggestion, 
and deep feeling. But now, bereft of some essential feel- 
ings, he swung more strongly than ever toward abstrac- 
tions. It was not that at a certain time in his life he began 
the study of German metaphysics which destroyed the 
poet in him, as so many critics declare — his own new 
position, “we receive but what we give,” refutes the 
critics—it was simply that in the long run his original 
natural impulse to abstractions was stronger in him than 
the impulse to concrete poetical representation. Oole- 
ridge’s prime interest in life was religion; but a man who 
would be the poet of a transcendental religion must look 
well Ds the simple, emotional, and picturing side of his 
art. ‘The great central antinomy which lies at the root of 
Coleridge’s prose—the superiority of Reason over mere 
Understanding—he was not able to render successfully 
story, incident, and poetic imaginings. 

Moreover, as regards poetic method, Coleridge had per- 
fected his art between the years 1794 and 1799. We saw 
how in that period his imagination made use of witches, 
wizards, polar spirits, etc., in a crude way in the earlier 
poems, but in a way nothing short of marvellous in 
The Ancient Mariner and Christabel. This imagery was 
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perfectly adapted to that kind of poetry. Coleridge’s 
use of it had become a habit, which was not easily to be 
shaken off.’ But this method of poetic representation was 
in no wise suited to a serious religious poetry that was to 
exalt the free powers of the mind and soul of man. It 
was almost literally necessary that he begin again at the 
beginning to develop an appropriate poetical method. No 
wonder that his “shaping spirit of Imagination” could 
not adapt itself to his new material and his new way of 
thinking! 

Most of these failings are attested by Coleridge himself 
in the poem Dejection: An Ode, written in 1802. This 
poem also gives the fullest expression to be found in his 
poetry of the transcendental principle. Around the state- 
ment of this principle, set in the center of the poem, the 
poet weaves his personal experiences, which, in turn, are 
set against an external background of evening and night, 
gradually shifting from an ominous calm to a raging 
storm. 

The poet is possessed with a feeling of dull pain; the 
western sky, clouds, stars, and the moon can make no im- 
pression on his failing spirits: 

I see them all so excellently fair, 
I see, not feel, how beautiful they are! 


His capacity for thinking remains unimpaired; but the 
sources of his feelings are dried up,—he cannot get relief 
from external Nature: 


*Those who suppose that if his poetical powers had remained 
unimpaired Coleridge would have continued writing Ancient Mari- 
ners and Christabels imagine a vain thing. He never had an ex- 
alted opinion of The Ancient Mariner and did not publish Christabel 
until urged by Byron. In fact, these poems did not represent for 
him the highest truth of life after 1799. 
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I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 


Therefore it naturally follows that 


O Lady! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live; ... 

Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 

Enveloping the Earth— 

And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 


This generalization, which may be said to be the theme of 
the poem, is as radical transcendentalism as some of the 
poet’s earlier conceptions were radical necessitarianism. 
he mind now is not an automaton, but an original | 
creative force; nature becomes a mirror, a mere mechan- 
ical instrument, in which man’s mind can reflect itself) 
All the color, warmth, beauty, life, and life’s effluence, 
which we usually ascribe to outer Nature, are really de- 
rived from some inwar 
Now this energizing force, this inward light, “ this 
beautiful and beauty-making power”’-of the soul, the poet. 
goes on to say, is Joy: 
Joy, Lady! is the spirit and the power, 
Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower 
A new Earth and new Heaven, 
Undrempt of by the sensual and the proyd— 
Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud— 
We in ourselves rejoice! 
And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 


All melodies the echoes of that voice, 
All colours a suffusion from that light. 


There was a time when the poet’s joy dallied with dis- 
tress, yet hope still remained with him. Now, however, 
both joy and hope have fled: 
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But now afflictions bow me down to earth: 
Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth; 
But oh! each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 
My shaping spirit of Imagination. 


Abstruse research, he says, became his sole resource, his 


only plan, 
Till that which suits a part infects the whole, 
And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 


The poet is aroused from his revery by the ravings of 
the night-wind, which symbolizes his own mental unrest 
and peoples his mind with wild phantasies of a mad host 
in rout and of a little child lost in a storm. He concludes 
by pronouncing upon the Lady of the poem that benedic- 
tion of joy which he himself does not possess. But here 


we must quote the poem as it originally appeared, which 
was addressed throughout, not to a Lady, but to the poet 
Wordsworth: 


O rais’d from anxious dread and busy care, 
By the immenseness of the good and fair 
Which thou see’st everywhere, 

Joy lifts thy spirit, joy attunes thy voice, 
To thee do all things live from pole to pole, 
Their life the eddying of thy living soul! 
O simple spirit, guided from above, 

O lofty Poet, full of life and love, 

Brother and friend of my devoutest choice, 
Thus may’st thou ever, evermore rejoice! 


The importance of this poem in Coleridge’s spiritual 
history cannot easily be overestimated. The poet may be 
taken at his word, although literalness must not be carried 
too far. For instance, it is not to be concluded that Cole- 
ridge did not live many pleasant days after he had written 
this poem. | Nevertheless it is strictly true that the kind of 
joy necessary for the working of his creative imagination 
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never returned to him. Abstruse research, abstract rea- 
sonings, were the only substitutes possible. Had he had a 
profound conviction, such as Poe’s, that sorrow and melan- 
choly are the best themes for poetry, he undoubtedly could 
we written many marvellous poems in a doleful spirit. 

ut like Wordsworth he held that truly creative art must 
be inspired by joy, that poetry is the spontaneous overflow 
of powerful emotions. The poet, Coleridge held, must be 
full of life and love, must have a sense of the immenseness 
of the good and fair; he must “ bring the whole soul of man 
into activity, with the subordination of its faculties to each 
other according to their relative worth and dignity ” °— 
imagination, will, intellect, emotion; not only must he 
have fine perceptions of spiritual truth, but his soul must 
be able, by an inward active energy, to create even the life 
and the element of what it perceives. The contrast between 
this high transcendental and spiritual conception as an 
ideal of his art and the utterly depressing mood and wan- 
ing power of the poet himself, at the age of thirty, is as 
pathetic as anything in literary history. With a grace 
equal to its pathos he deferred to one who he deemed had 
the requisite qualifications—W ordsworth. 

Seldom thereafter did he allow himself to sing in a 
strain similar to this—once in the poem Jo William 
Wordsworth, written in 1807, after he had read Words- 
worth’s Prelude. Here he asserts again the transcen- 
dental principle of the self-determining power of the mind, 
“the dread watch-tower of man’s absolute self,” as he 
describes Wordsworth’s singing of 

Currents self-determined, as might seem, 
Or by some inner Power; of moments awful, 
“  ® Biographia Literaria. See the whole passage, close of chapter 
XIV. 
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Now in thy inner life, and now abroad, 
When power streamed from thee, and thy soul received 
The light reflected, as the light bestowed. 


In sharp contrast to this conception is Coleridge’s own 
mood of 


Fears self-willed, that shunned the eye of hope; 
And hope that scarce would know itself from fear; 
Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain, 
And genius given, and knowledge won in vain. 


These passages are strikingly similar to the corresponding 
passages in Dejection: An Ode; * only, the disparity be- 
tween the poet’s ideal and his prevailing mood is even 
greater here than in the earlier poem. He recognizes with 
bitterness the impossibility of ever realizing his ideal in 
poetry. Yet he consoles himself with the thought that 
Peace is nigh 
Where wisdom’s voice has found a listening heart. 

But in poetry the world demands a producer, not a lis- 
tener. However, if Coleridge could not produce the 
poetry his heart could pronounce good, he would remain 
silent; and silent he remained as a poet almost literally 
the rest of his life. 

Hymn Before Sunrise, in the Vale of Chamouni* 
(1802), five years earlier than To William Wordsworth 
and about the same time as Dejection: An Ode, aims to be 
more specificaliy religious than the other two poems, and 
shows a strong tendency toward the abstract: 


“The passages beginning respectively with, “O Lady! we receive 
but what we give,” and, “But now afflictions bow me down to 
earth.” 

* For his conception Coleridge was indebted to the poem Chamouni 
at Sun-rise, by Frederike Brun, a German poetess. But Coleridge, 
as DeQuincey said, “created the dry bones of the German outlines 
into fulness of life.” 
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O dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought: entranced in prayer 
I worshipped the Invisible alone. 


The poet’s Thought, or Reason, comes into perfect union 
with God, 
Till the dilating Soul, enrapt, transfused, 


Into the mighty vision passing—there 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to Heaven! 


In Dejection: An Ode Coleridge conceives the finer aspects 
of Nature as possessing what the mind of man contributes 
to them; in Hymn Before Sunrise he asserts a comple- 
mentary truth, namely, that Nature herself is but a tool, a 
mouth-piece, of the Mind of the Divine. The stupendous 
mountain, the wild torrents thundering down the “ preci- 
pitous, black, jagged rocks,” the vale beneath, all gor- 
geously described, are but so many voices attesting the 
omnipotence of God: 

Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills, 

Thou dread ambassaddr from Earth to Heaven, 

Great Hierarch! tell thou the silent sky, 


And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 


The Mind of God and the Reason of Man are the two 
sovereign entities of existence; the objects of Nature are 
but the reflex of either: 

Whene’er the mist, that stands *twixt God and thee, 
Defecates to a pure transparency, 


That intercepts no light and adds no stain— 
There Reason is, and then begins her reign! * 


Hymn Before Sunrise is full of exclamatory sentences, 
suggesting that the poet had difficulty in lifting his emo- 


™But he also quotes Dante to the effect that such Reason is 
unattainable. 
3 
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tions and style to the height of his great argument. And 
unless interfused by correspondingly deep emotions its 
profound abstract conception yields more fruit for prose 
than for poetry. 

“Both the expressed and the suggested transcendental 
ideas in the poems we have just been considering are fully 
drawn out in The Friend, a series of essays published as a 
weekly periodical in 1809 and 1810, and revised and pub- 
lished in book form in 1818. The display of immense 
learning and wide reading, the unusually large number of 
latinized words and complicated sentences, the extraordi- 
nary subtile and abstract reasonings, show that Coleridge 
gave free rein to that intellectual and abstracting power 
of the mind for which he was famed among his contem- 
poraries. 

By 1809 Coleridge was deeply immersed in the study 
of German metaphysics, which confirmed and helped to 
develop his own transcendental philosophy. Though for 
a time Schelling was in the ascendency, Kant in the long 
run was the most important influence. The works of 
Kant, Coleridge frankly asserts in Biographia [iteraria, 
“took possession of me as with the giant’s hand.” Kant 
gave him the conviction of the essential difference between 
Reason and Understanding—a fundamental position in 
The Friend. But Coleridge was no mere imitator of 
Kant. For his great principle of method he was indebted 
to Plato and Bacon as well as to Kant. To Coleridge, 
whose reasonings, though subtile, were never rigidly log- 
ical, Plato’s ‘ Ideas,’ Bacon’s ‘ Laws,’ and Kant’s ‘ Intu- 
itive Reason’ were all very much the same.!* And with 
them he interwove something distinctly his own.'® 


““That which, contemplated objectively (that is, as existing ex- 
ternally to the mind), we call a law; the same contemplated sub- 
jectively (that is, as existing in a subject or mind), is an idea. 
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“Though The Friend was too cumbrous to achieve with 
the reading public either an immediate or an ultimate 
success, its general drift is at once clear and positive. Its 
aim, vigorously stated by the author in parts of two sen- 
tences, is “to support all old and venerable truths; and 
by them to support, to kindle, to protect the spirit; to 
make the reason spread light over our feelings, to make 
our feelings, with their vital warmth, actualize our rea- 
son; ”—“ to refer men’s opinions to their absolute prin- 
ciples,'® and thence their feelings to the appropriate ob- 
jects and in their due degrees; and finally, to apply the 
principles thus ascertained to the formation of steadfast 
convictions concerning the most important questions of 
politics, morality, and religion.” The venerable truths 
of the Bible, of the Ancient Classics, and of Elizabethan 
and Puritan poets and statesmen and divines ** are mar- 


Hence Plato often names ideas laws; and Lord Bacon, the British 
Plato, describes the laws of the material universe as the ideas in 
nature.”—Coleridge in Constitution of Church and State. 

*In addition to the reason already given why it is almost impos- 
sible to track Coleridge in his borrowings from numberless authors, 
is his conception of the nature of truth. First: “I regard truth as 
a divine ventriloquist: I care not from whose mouth the sounds 
are supposed to proceed, if only the words are audible and intelli- 
gible.” Secondly, he conceived truth as a process and a growth, and 
his own intellect as in a state of development, and therefore 
changing. Those who try to specify narrowly his indebtedness are 
inevitably driven to use such words as ‘probably,’ ‘ perhaps,’ ‘ rea- 
sonable to suppose,’ etc. 

*The words ‘refer,’. ‘ground,’ ‘bottom,’ ‘deduce, used in the 
sense of grounding or bottoming opinions in principles, or of deduc- 
ing them from principles, are great favorites with Coleridge. 

* “Conscious that in upholding some priciples both of taste and 
philosophy, adopted by the great men of Europe, from the middle 
of the fifteenth till toward the close of the seventeenth century, I 
must run counter to many prejudices of many of my readers,” 
Wordsworth is the only contemporary quoted approvingly, and in 
the 1818 edition he is quoted oftener than any other single writer. 
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shalled to do service in the cause of a transcendental 
religion. 

The absolute principle in man, which gives him ulti- 
mate assurance of his higher spiritual and religious nature, 
in whch his experiences must be grounded, and to which 
all his opinions must be referred, is Reason: 

Reason! best and holiest gift of God and bond of union with the 
giver;—the high title by which the majesty of man claims prece- 
dence above all other living creatures;—mysterious faculty, the 
mother of conscience, of language, of tears, and of smiles;—calm 
and incorruptible legislator of the soul, without whom all its other 
powers would “meet in oppugnancy”;—sole principle of perma- 
nence amid endless change,—in a world of discordant appetites and 
imagined self-interests the only common measure. ... Thou alone, 
more than even the sunshine, more than the common air, art given 
to all men, and to every man alike (Section I, Essay 1m). 


Reason is absolute, and therefore “is the same in all 
men, is not susceptible of degree: ” it is impersonal, mak- 
ing men “ feel within themselves a something ineffably 
greater than their own individual nature ;” it is the organ 
of the supersensuous and of an inward sense, therefore 
it has “the power of acquainting itself with invisible 
realities or spiritual objects”; it implies free-will and 
conscience, giving “to every rational being the right of 
acting as a free agent, and of finally determining his con- 
duct by his own will, according to his own conscience.” 
“Man must be free; or to what purpose was he made a 
spirit of reason, and not a machine of instinct? Man 
must obey ; or wherefore has he a conscience? The powers, 
which create this diffieulty, contain its solution likewise: 
for their service is perfect freedom.” 

A faculty in man lower than reason and sharply distin- 
guished from it is the nnderstanding.—the instrument, so 
to speak, of reason. For “reason never acts by itself, but 
must clothe itself in the substance of individual under- 
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standing and specific inclination, in order to become a 
reality and an object of consciousness and experience.” 
The understanding is not absolute but relative, ‘“‘ possessed 
in very different degrees by different persons,” according 
to their enlightenment by past experience and immediate 
observation ; it is not impersonal but personal, “ the whole 
purport and functions of which consist in individualiza- 
tion, in outlines and differencings by quantity and rela- 
tion”; it is not an organ of the supersensuous, but “a 
faculty of thinking and forming judgments on the notices 
furnished by sense,” selecting, organizing, and generaliz- 
ing; it does not imply free-will, but acts within the laws of 
cause and effect with reference to prudence and practical 
expediency. 

Lower than the understanding in man are the organs 
of sense: “Under the term ‘sense’ I comprise,” says 
Coleridge, ‘ whatever is passive in our being, without any 
reference to the question of materialism or immaterialism ; 
all that man is in common with animals, in kind at least— 
his sensations, and impressions ” *® (Section I, Essay 11). 

From these principles as a working basis Coleridge 
attempts to interpret the ultimate realities of polities, 
morality, and religion. As to politics, government is a 
science of relativity, which concerns itself with the owner- 


*“ When I make a threefold distinction in human nature, I am 
fully aware, that it is a distinction, not a division, and that in every 
act of mind the man unites the properties of sense, understanding, 
and reason. Nevertheless it is of great practical importance, that 
these distinctions should be made and understood. ... They are 
more than once expressed, and everywhere supposed, in the writings 
of St. Paul. I have no hesitation in undertaking to prove, that 
every heresy which has disquieted the Christian Church, from Trithe- 
ism to Socinianism, has originated in and supported itself by argu- 
ments rendered plausible only by the confusion of these faculties, and 
thus demanding for the objects of one, a sort of evidence appro- 
priated to those of another faculty ” (Section I, Essay m1). 
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ship and distribution of property, and with the physical 
well-being and the security of the individuals who make 
up a nation. To gain these ends “ we must rely upon our 
understandings, enlightened by past experiences and im- 
mediate observation, and determining our choice by com- 
parisons of expediency,” giving heed to “ particular cir- 
cumstances, which will vary in every different nation, and 
in the same nation at different times.” That is, the under- 
standing, rather than reason, must be the chief active 
faculty to determine the affairs of government. It follows, 
on the one hand, that man is not to be governed by fear, 
or the power of the stronger, as though he were a mere 
creature of the senses; and, on the other, that man cannot, 
in the political aspect, be governed by ‘ pure reason,’ 
which is absolute, impersonal, and transcendental. The 
system of Hobbes is an example of the former, which 
Coleridge dismisses with contempt as a system that 
“applies only to beasts.” 1® An example of the latter 
is Rousseau’s Social Contract, which mistakenly exalts 
matters of the understanding, relative, personal, pruden- 
tial, into the realm of pure reason, thus giving unlimited 
range to a wild and dangerous individualism. Reason, 
grounded in morality and conscience, is not possessed by 
men collectively, but by individuals.?° It is a wise govern- 


* Hobbes’s system “denies all truth and distinct meaning of the 
words, right and duty; and affirming that the human mind consists 
of nothing but the manifold modifications ot passive sensations, 
considers men as the highest sort of animals indeed, but at the same 
time the most wretched.”—This is one of the many severe strictures 
of Coleridge on all systems in which “at all events the minds of 
men were to be sensualized ” and reduced to a passive state. 

* Coleridge does ample justice to Rousseau’s disquisitions on pure 
reason and free-will as inalienable qualities in man’s being. But 
these high powers must not be abased to the use of expediency and 
worldly prudence which are primarily requisite in matters of gov- 
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ment that recognizes the inviolability of this reason in 
individuals and makes no regulations to interfere with its 
freedom. It will content itself “to regulate the outward 
actions of particular bodies of men, according to their 
particular circumstances,” being guided largely by the 
enlightened intelligence of its public men. Thus reason 
acts as a constant corrective on the various phases of 
governmental changes and growth; so that 


The dignity of human nature will be secured, and at the same 
time- a lesson of humility taught to each individual, when we are 
made to see that the universal necessary laws, and pure ideas of 
reason, were given us not for the purpose of flattering our pride, and 
enabling us to become national legislators; but that, by an energy 
of continued self-conquest we might establish a free and yet abso- 
lute government in our own spirits (Section I, Essay 111) .” 


It is, then, by the cultivation of individual morality 
and religion rather than by politics that the impersonal 
and absolute reason residing in the breast of every human 
being may incorporate itself in a thousand forms in all the 
inclinations and activities of the personal and relative 
understandings of men, and through their understandings 
subdue and regulate the life of their senses, thus devel- 


ernment. Therefore Rousseau’s system, he argues, “as an exclusive 
total, is under any form impracticable.” 

*The changes in Coleridge’s political views correspond to the 
changes in his religious development. In 1795, when he was in strong 
sympathy with the French Revolution, he recommended, in his Bristol 
address, “a practical faith in the doctrine of philosophical Necessity ” 
as a panacea for the troubled times. In 1798, when he had lost faith 
in the leadership of France for liberty, he expressed the doubt, in 
France: An Ode, whether liberty could make its home anywhere but 
in the realm of Nature—“ nor ever didst breathe thy soul in forms 
of human power.” In 1809 he expressed the idea that true liberty 
is to be wrought out, not by means of political legislation, but in the 
souls of men in a transcendental spirit of self-conquest. Political 
government is thus the outcome, not the cause, of liberty. 
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oping men to their highest capacities and making them 
free indeed. 

Morality and religion are essentially one. They “ can- 

not be disjoined without the destruction of both.” When- 
ever they are partially disjoined it invariably follows that 
a short-sighted scheme of prudence, based on the mere evi- 
dence of “sensible concretes,” the rule of expediency, 
“which properly belongs to one and the lower part of 
morality,” will be made the whole. To substitute this 
worldly prudence “ for the laws of reason and conscience,” 
Coleridge says, “or even to confound them under one 
name, is a prejudice, say rather a profanation, which I 
became more and more reluctant to flatter by even an 
appearance of assent.” Reason, therefore, the organ of 
the supersensuous and transcendental, with all that it im- 
plies of conscience, free-will, and faith,?* is the sole arbi- 
ter of the inseparable forces of our moral and religious 
experience. 

Philosophy, understood and pursued in the right spirit, 
is an important aid to religion. The aim of philosophy is 
to discover the absolute principles of existence, to find for 
all that exists conditionally “a ground that is uncondi- 
tional and absolute, and thereby to reduce the aggregate of 
human knowledge to a system.” But to reason at all on 
principles of the absolute the mind must have some kind 
of power to go out of its individual, personal self, and 
must think and act in accord with some discoverable 
method. By his emphasis on the science of method and 
on mental initiative as a prerequisite to all experiments 


=“ What is faith, but the personal realization of the reason by 
its union with the will?” (Section II, Essay m). “ Faith is a total 
act of the soul: it is the whole state of the mind, or it is not at all; 
and in this consists its power, as well as its exclusive worth” 
(Section I, Essay xv). 
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and investigations Coleridge felt he had made his most dis- 
tinctive contribution to religious philosophy. 

This principle of method is operative in our hourly and 
daily experiences, is the condition of our intellectual pro- 
gress, and may “ be said even to constitute the science of 
education; alike in the narrowest and in the most extensive 
sense of the word.” The educated man is superior to the 
uneducated in this, that by a previous act and conception 
cf the mind he selects with method the relative from the 
irrelative, the significant from the insignificant. Dame 
Quickly’s want of method, old Polonius’s form of method 
without its substance, and Hamlet’s superb method when 
he is at his best, are examples of Shakespeare’s mastery 
of this fundamental “ principle of progressive transition.” 
Tn short, all the failures in education may be ascribed to 
the “ inattention to the method dictated by nature herself, 
to the simple truth, that as the forms in all organized 
existence, so much all true and living knowledge proceeds 
from within.” 

In scientific and speculative thought the prime mate- 
rials of method are the relations of objects, and the con- 
templation of relations is the indispensable condition of 
thinking methodically. There are two kinds of relations 
—that of law and that of theory. The first is of “ the 
absolute kind which, comprehending in itself the sub- 
stance of every possible degree, precludes from its con- 
ception all degree, not by generalization, but by its own 
plenitude”; it is an attribute of the Supreme Being, 
inseparable from the idea of God, and from it must be 
derived all true insight into all other grounds and prin- 
ciples necessary to method. The second is a process of 
generalization and supposes the ideas of cause and effect, 
being illustrated in the scientific arts of medicine, chem- 
istry, and physiology. Between the first (law as absolute) 
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and the second (theory as relative) lies the method in the 
fine arts, which outwardly are governed by the position of 
parts and mechanical relations, etc., while inwardly they 
contain that which originates in the artist himself and 
which partakes of the absolute. Thus it is implied that 
the first relation is of higher value than the second, that 
the results obtainable by the second are at best but approxi- 
mations of the first. 

In philosophy Plato most perfectly illustrated the prin- 
ciples of mental initiative and of method. The larger and 
more valuable of Plato’s works have one common end— 
“to establish the sources, to evolve the principles, and 
exemplify the art of method. . . . The education of the 
intellect, by awakening the principle and method of self- 
development was his proposed object, not any specific 
information that can be conveyed into it from without.” 
But this mental initiative, which is reason itself, has its 
ultimate source in a supersensual essence, the pre-estab- 
lisher of the harmony between the laws of matter and the 
ideas of pure intellect. Thus for Plato philosophy ends 
in religion. 

By showing that these same principles of method and of 
intellectual intuition—lumen siccum—were fundamental 
in Bacon’s philosophic works Coleridge effected the so- 
called reconciliation of Plato and Bacon. Their very 
differences—that Plato sought the truth by applying the 
principle of method to the intellect, and that Bacon sought 
it by applying the principle of method to nature—tends 
only to accentuate the fact that their principles at bottom 
are one and the same. 

Indeed the reconcilement of Plato and Bacon is but one 
instance of the larger use Coleridge aims to make of the 
principle of method. He employs it as the means of 
reconciling all opposites. ‘“ Extremes meet” is to him a 
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divine aphorism. “ All method supposes a principle of 
unity with progression ; in other words, progressive transi- 
tion without breach of continuity.” Even in the world of 
the senses an organism exists only by virtue of possessing 
“ corresponding opposites ” held in unity, and derives its 
character from an antecedent method of self-organizing 
purpose, the impulse of which comes from something above 
nature and is transcendental.2* Likewise man’s under- 
standing grows by a similar process of reconciling “ oppo- 
site yet interdependent forces,” whose organizing impulse 
is derived from pure reason. The similarity of the 
processes in nature and in the understanding makes it 
possible for the understanding to comprehend nature ; thus 
by constant self-effort in experimenting and generalizing 
the understanding is led to comprehend gradually and 
progressively the relation of each to the other, of each to 
all—to perceive the world in unity and arrive at a general 
affirmation of the reality of a supreme being. 


But here the understanding (the dialectic intellect) 
stops. Says Coleridge: 


It is utterly incapable of communicating insight or conviction 
concerning the existence or possibility of the world, as different 
from Deity. It finds itself constrained to identify, more truly to 
confound, the Creator with the aggregate of his creature. ... The 
inevitable result of all consequent reasoning, in which the intellect 
refuses to acknowledge a higher or deeper ground than it can itself 
supply, and weens to possess within itself the centre of its own 
system, is—and from Zeno the Eleatic to Spinosa, and from Spinosa 
to the Schellings, Okens and their, adherents, of the present day, 
ever has been—pantheism under one or other of its modes, the least 


* Man derives his sense of reality of the objects of nature from 
an experience which “compels him to contemplate as without and 
independent of himself what yet he could not contemplate at all, 
were it not a modification of his own being” (Section II, Essay xr). 
This re-emphasizes that “in our life alone does nature live,” as 
asserted in Dejection: An Ode (1802). 
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repulsive of which differs from the rest, not in its consequences, 
which are one and the same in all, and in all alike are practically 
atheistic, but only as it may express the striving of the philosopher 
himself to hide these consequences from his own mind. This, there- 
fore, I repeat, is the final conclusion. All speculative disquisition 
must begin with postulates, which the conscience alone can at once 
authorize and substantiate: and from whichever point the reason 
may start, from the things which are seen to the one invisible, or 
from the idea of the absolute one to the things that are seen, it will 
find a chasm, which the moral being only, which the spirit and 
religion of man alone, can fill up. 

Thus I prefaced my inquiry into the science of method with a 
principle deeper than science, more certain than demonstration. .. . 
There is but one principle, which alone reconciles the man with 
himself, with others, and with the world; which regulates all rela- 
tions, tempers all passions, gives power to overcome or support all 
suffering, and which is not to be shaken by aught earthly, for it 
belongs not to the earth: namely, the principle of religion, the 
living and substantial faith which passeth all understanding, as the 
cloud-piereing rock, which overhangs the stronghold of which it had 
been the quarry and remains the foundation; ... this it is which 
affords the sole sure anchorage in the storm, and at the same time 
the substantiating principle of all true wisdom, the satisfactory 
solution of all the contradictions of human nature, of the whole 
riddle of the world (Section II, Essay x1). 


This remarkable passage and the following, which em- 
phasizes the soul’s freedom and immortality, reveal the 
heart of Coleridge’s spiritual consciousness and the central 
springs of the philosophy of The Friend: 


God created man in his own image. To be the image of his own 
eternity created he man! Of eternity and self-existence what other 
likeness is possible, but immortality and moral self-determination? 
In addition to sensation, perception, and practical judgment—in- 
stinctive or acquirable—concerning the notices furnished by the 
organs of perception, all which in kind at least, the dog possesses 
in common with his master; in addition to these, God gave us rea- 
son, and with reason he gave us reflective self-consciousness; gave 
us principles, distinguished from the maxims and generalisations of 
outward experience by their absolute and essential universality and 
necessity, and above all, by superadding to reason the mysterious 
faculty of free-will and consequent personal amenability, he a 
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conscience—that law of conscience, which in the power, and as the 
indwelling word, of a holy and omnipotent legislator . . . uncondi- 
tionally commands us to attribute reality, and actual existence, to 
those ideas and to those only, without which the conscience itself 
would be baseless and contradictory, to the ideas of soul, of free- 
will, of immortality, and of God. To God, as the reality of the 
conscience and the source of all obligation; to free-will, as the power 
of the human being to maintain the obedience which God through 
the conscience has commanded, against all the might of nature; and 
to the immortality of the soul, as a state in which the weal and 
woe of man shall be proportioned to his moral worth. With this 
faith all nature, 

—all the mighty world 

of eye and ear— 


presents itself to us, now as the aggregated material of duty, and 
now as a vision of the Most High revealing to us the mode, and 
time, and particular instance of applying and realizing that uni- 
versal rule, pre-established in the heart of our reason (Introduction, 
Essay xv). 


The Hebrew Scriptures alone give an adequate account 
of these high matters. The Greeks made brilliant dis- 
coveries in the region of pure intellect and are still un- 
rivalled in the arts of the imagination. The Romans were 
given “ to war, empire, law.” “It was the Roman instinet 
to appropriate by conquest and give fixure by legislation.” 
But 

‘The Hebrews may be regarded as the fixed mid point of the living 
line, toward which the Greeks as the ideal pole, and the Romans as 
the material, were ever approximating; till the coincidence and final 


synthesis took place in Christianity, of which the Bible is the law, 
and Christendom the phenomenon (Section II, Essay x). 


The prose treatise Aids to Reflection (1825) has the 
same general atmosphere and outlook as The Friend; it 
employs again the principles of method and mental initia- 
tive and the distinction between reason and understanding 
as bases for interpreting morality and religion; and it 
asserts with equal emphasis that religion is the ultimate 
reality of life. 
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On the other hand, Aids to Reflection is much less sub- 
tile and abstruse, has a clearer outline and a more orderly 
arrangement of its matter, and is altogether a more read- 
able book. Its frankly aphoristic style saves its author 
from the pitfalls of over-ingenuity which abound in The 
Friend. Not as arbitrary in its logic, it becomes a more 
profoundly human document. It admits of more latitude 
in argument and of greater flexibility in its distinctions. 
Reason, which in The Friend had been considered purely 
an absolute principle, is divided into speculative and prac- 
tical reason, the speculative dealing with formal or ab- 
stract truth, the practical with actual, or moral, truth. 
Prudence, thought of in The Friend as at best a very low 
form of morality that stands in opposition to higher 
spiritual life, is more reasonably admitted into the scheme 
of true morality. Though The Friend asserted that the 
reason recognizes the will and conscience as important 
agencies in man’s spiritual development, Aids to Reflection 
exalts the will relatively to a more prominent position. 
Though the former work recognized Christianity as the 
true religion, the latter lifts it to a place of central interest 
in the reader’s consciousness; what was implicit concern- 
ing Christianity in the former becomes explicit in the 
latter, in accordance with the natural evolution of Cole 
ridge’s mind. 

In short, Coleridge’s main purpose in Aids to Reflection 
is to harmonize the tenets and doctrines of orthodox Chris- 
tianity with his own transcendental philosophy ; to “ trans- 
late the terms of theology into their moral equivalents ” ; 
as, for example, to render such words as “ sanctifying 
influences of the Spirit” by “ purity in life and action 
from a pure principle,” or to contemplate the words 
“ spirit, grace, gifts, operations, and the like ” as ideas of 
“the reason, flowing naturally from the admission of an 
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infinite omnipresent mind as the ground of the universe,” 
with the aim of giving a fresh and deeper meaning to the 
old truths of religion. The inspiration and high hope of 
his work was that he might, in humility and modesty, 
“form the human mind anew after the Divine Image.” 

“ The requisites,” he says, “for the execution of this 
high intent may be comprised under three heads: the 
prudential, the moral, and the spiritual. ... The 
prudential corresponds to the sense and the understand- 
ing; the moral to the heart and the conscience; the spir- 
itual to the will and the reason, that is, to the finite will 
reduced to harmony with, and in subordination to, the 
reason, as a ray from the true light which is both reason 
and will, universal reason, and will absolute.” This three- 
fold classification is logically adhered to in the three main 
divisions of the book, under the heads respectively of 
Prudential Aphorisms, Moral and Religious Aphorisms, 
and Aphorisms of Spiritual Religion Indeed. 

Moral prudence is mainly prohibitive; Thou shalt not 
is its most characteristic formula. Its danger is to develop 
mere self-protection and self-love, and it must never be 
substituted for, or confused with, the higher morality. As 
a corrective on our sensual nature and as a protector of 
virtue it is a necessity ; it acts as a sort of doorway between 
the world of the senses and morality. ‘“ Though prudence 
in itself is neither virtue nor spiritual holiness, yet with- 
out prudence, or in opposition to it, neither virtue nor 
holiness can exist.” 

Higher than prudence is religious morality. Here are 
opened up at once questions concerning the relation of 
some of the essential doctrines of Christianity to the feel- 
ings, motives, the conscience, and the will, of man. Chris- 
tianity, for instance, is superior to Stoicism in this, that 
while the latter attaches honor to the person who acts 
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virtuously in spite of his feelings, the former “ instructs 
us to place small reliance on a virtue that does not begin 
by bringing the feelings to a conformity with the com- 
mands of the conscience. Its especial aim, its character- 
istic operation, is to moralize the feelings.” 

Again, such phrases from the Scriptures as the Spirit 
beareth witness with our spirit cannot be explained except 
by postulating the freedom of the will in man: “ The 
man makes the motive, and not the motive the man. What 
is a strong motive to one man, is no motive at all to 
another. If, then, the man determines the motive, what 
determines the man—to a good and worthy act, we will 
say, or a virtuous course of conduct? The intelligent will, 
or the self-determined power? True, in part it is: and 
therefore the will is pre-eminently, the spiritual con- 
stituent in our being.” It is only with a free, spiritual 
being that we can imagine the Spirit to hold intercom- 
munion. 

Being spiritual, the will is not natural, that is, not in 
nature: 

Whatever is comprised in the chain and mechanism of cause and 
effect, of course necessitated, and having its necessity in some other 
thing, antecedent or concurrent—this is said to be natural; and the 
aggregate and system of all such things is Nature. It is, therefore, 
a contradiction in terms to include in this the free-will, of which the 
verbal definition is—that which originates an act or state of being. 

It follows, therefore, that whatever originates its own acts, 
or in any sense contains in itself the cause of its own state, must 
be spiritual, and consequently supernatural; yet not on that account 
necessarily miraculous. And such must the responsible Will in us 
be, if it be at all. ... These views of the Spirit, and of the Will 


as spiritual, form the ground-work of my scheme.™* 
(On Spiritual Religion indeed, Introduction to Aphorism x) 


*“T have attempted, then, to fix the proper meaning of the words, 
Nature and Spirit, the one being the antithesis to the other: so that 
the most general and negative definition of nature is, whatever is 
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This conception of the will as above Nature and above 
the law of cause and effect is in flat contradiction to the 
philosophy of the Necessitarians, who assume “ that 
motives act on the will, as bodies act on bodies; and that 
whether mind and matter are essentially the same, or 
essentially different, they are both alike under one and 
the same law of compulsory causation.” 7° 

It is likewise utterly incompatible with Calvinism: 


The doctrine of modern Calvinism, as laid down by Jonathan 
Edwards and the late Dr. Williams, which represents a will abso- 
lutely passive, clay in the hands of a potter, destroys all will, takes 
away its essence and definition, as effectually as in saying—This 
circle is square—I should deny the figure to be a circle at all. It 
was in strict consistency, therefore, that these writers supported 
the Necessitarian scheme, and made the relation of cause and effect 
the law of the universe, subjecting to its mechanism the moral world 
no less than the material or physical. It follows that all is nature. 
Thus, though few writers use the term Spirit more frequently, they 
in effect deny its existence, and evacuate the term of all its proper 
meaning. With such a system not the wit of man nor all the theo- 
dices ever framed by human ingenuity, before the celebrated Leib- 
nitz, can reconcile the sense of responsibility, nor the fact of the 
difference in kind between regret and remorse. 

(On Spiritual Religion Indeed, Aphorism 1) 


not spirit; and vice versa of spirit, that which is not comprehended 
in nature; or in the language of our elder divines, that which tran- 
scends nature. But Nature is the term in which we comprehend all 
things that are representable in the forms of time and space, and 
subjected to the relations of cause and effect: and the cause of the 
existence of which, therefore, is to be sought for perpetually in 
something antecedent.” 

*In Chapter vir of Biographia Literaria, composed 1817, Coleridge 
says that according to Necessitarians “we only fancy, that we act 
from rational resolves, or prudent motives, or from impulses of 
anger, love, or generosity. In all these cases the real agent is a 
something-nothing-everything, which does all of which we know, and 
knows nothing of all that itself does. The existence of an infinite 
spirit, of an intelligent and holy will, must, on this system, be mere 
articulate motions of the air.” 
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Yet the reflecting man must admit that his own will is 
not the only and sufficient determinant of all he is, and all 
he does. Something must be attributed to the “ harmony 
of the system to which he belongs, and to the pre-estab- 
lished fitness of the objects and agents, known and un- 
known, that surround him.” Moreover, in the world we 
see everywhere evidences of a unity, which the component 
parts are so far from explaining, that they necessarily pre- 
suppose it as the cause and condition of their existing as 
those parts; or even of their existing at all. ‘This antece- 
dent unity, or principle, or universal presence, or Spirit, 
acts “on the will by a predisposing influence from with- 
out, as it were, though in a spiritual manner, and without 
suspending or destroying its freedom.” Thus the Spirit 
beareth witness with our spirit—man is a co-partner with 
the Divine. 

Furthermore, this intercommunion suggests the possi- 
bility of man’s endless progress in the quest of the spirit. 
“ Every state of religious morality, which is not progres- 
sive, is dead or retrograde.” And “Christianity is not a 
theory, or a speculation; but a life—not a philosophy of 
life, but a life and a living process.” The law of method 
and of mental initiative with its principle of progressive 
transition, developed in The Friend, has its highest and 
ultimate application in the Christian’s “ ever-progressive, 
though never-ending ” growth in spiritual truth. It is the 
culmination of what is a universal law of progress, from 
the lowest order of creation to the highest: 


The lowest class of animals or protozoa, the polypi for instance, 
have neither brain nor nerves. Their motive powers are all from 
without. The sun, light, the warmth, the air are their nerves and 
brain. As life ascends, nerves appear; but still only as the con- 
ductors of an external influence; next are seen the knots or gang- 
lions, as so many foci of instinctive agency, which imperfectly 
imitate the yet wanting centre. And now the promise and token of 
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a true individuality are disclosed; ... the spontaneous rises into 
the voluntary, and finally after various steps and long ascent, the 
material and animal means and conditions are prepared for the 
manifestations ot a free will, having its law within itself, and its 
motive in the law—and thus bound to originate its own acts, not 
only without, but even against, alien stimulants. That in our 
present state we have only the dawning of this inward sun (the 
perfect law of liberty) will sufficiently limit and qualify the pre- 
ceding position, if only it have been allowed to produce its two-fold 
consequence—the excitement of hope and the repression of vanity 
(Moral and Religious Aphorisms, xv)..... And who that hath 
watched their ways with an understanding heart, the filial and 
loyal bee; the home-building, wedded, and divorceless swallow; and 
above all the manifoldly intelligent ant tribes, with their common- 
wealths and confederacies, their warriors and miners, the husband- 
folk, that fold in their tiny flocks on the honeyed leaf, and the 
virgin sisters with the holy instincts of maternal love, detached and 
in selfless purity—and not say to himself, Behold the shadow of 
approaching humanity, the sun rising from behind, in the kindling 
morn of creation! Thus all lower natures find their highest good 
in semblances and seekings of that which is higher and better. 
All things strive to ascend, and ascend in their striving. And shall 
man alone stoop?* ... No! it must be a higher good to make you 
happy. While you labor for any thing below your proper humanity, 
you seek a happy life in the region of death. Well saith the moral 
poet— 
Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man! 
(Moral and Religious Aphorisms, xxxv1) 


What is peculiar to man, however, and exclusively 
human, is a struggle of jarring impulses within him; a 
mysterious diversity between the injunctions of the mind 
and the elections of the will; an inexplicable sense of 
moral evil in his nature. The means of redemption from 
this evil constitutes spiritual religion indeed—something 
higher than religious morality. This redemption cannot 


* These almost startlingly penetrative passages anticipate, so far 
as prophecy can anticipate, the evolutionary thought of a later gen- 
eration, especially on its ethical side, as expressed, for instance, in 
the poetry of Browning. 
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be effected merely by a progressive development toward 
moral perfection, but requires a special revealing and 
redeeming agency. “I regard,” says Coleridge, “ the 
very phrase, ‘Revealed Religion,’ as a pleonasm, inas- 
much as a religion not revealed is, in my judgment, no 
religion at all.” The historic Christ is the Revealer and 
Redeemer. “I believe Moses, I believe Paul; but I believe 
in Christ,” succinctly expresses Coleridge’s meaning. To 
show that the distinctive principles of Christianity as a 
redemptive religion are in full accord with right reason 
and highest conscience is the purpose of the third part of 
Aids to Reflection. 

“The two great moments of the Christian Religion are, 
Original Sin and Redemption.” ** Without a distinct 
comprehension of the meaning of the term Original Sin it 
is impossible to understand aright any one of the doctrines 
peculiar to Christianity. Original sin, then, is “ sin 
originant, underived from without,” that is, it is not a 
thing in nature, where all is Necessity, cause and effect, 
antecedent and consequent—“ in nature there can be no 
origin.” Sin therefore is a spiritual, not a natural, evil; 
but the spiritual in man is the will; in and by the will sin 
must originate. It is a thing neither inflicted on man, nor 
implanted in him, not inherited by him: “ For if it be sin, 
it must be original; and a state or act, that has not its 
origin in the will, may be calamity, deformity, disease, or 
mischief ; but a sin it can not be.” The question, therefore, 
of the chronology of sin, or the chronicles of the first 
sinner, or of the supposed connecting links of an adaman- 
tine chain from the first sinner down to ourselves, has only 


Coleridge considers many other articles of the Creed, such as 
Election, The Trinity, Baptism, etc., but since these are matters for 
the Speculative, not the Practical, Reason to consider, they admit of 
great varieties of opinion without affecting the character of the 
Christian. 
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a metaphysical and historical interest; and the question 
as to whether sin is of God or co-equal with God becomes 
a barren controversy. What the individual must primarily 
concern himself with is, not what inherited tendencies or 
diseases he is afflicted with, but what moral evil he has 
originated in his own responsible will; for that alone 
is sin. 

Nevertheless, original sin is confessedly a mystery, one 
which by the nature of the subject must ever remain such, 
which is felt to be such by every one who has previously 
convinced himself that he is a responsible being—a mys- 
tery which admits of no further explanation than the state- 
ment of the fact. It is, however, not a fact and a mystery 
first introduced and imposed by Christianity, but of uni- 
versal recognition. It is assumed or implied by every 
religion that retains the least glimmering of the patriarchal 
faith in a God infinite, yet personal. A deep sense of this 
fact is in the most ancient books of tie Brahmins; in the 
Atheism of the Buddhists; in the myths of Prometheus, 
of To, and of Cupid and Psyche—“ in the assertion of 
Original Sin the Greek Mythology rose and set.” Tt is 
as great a perplexity for the philosophic Deist as for the 
Christian; so that a man may not get rid of the difficulty 
by ceasing to be a Christian. 

It is in the Christian Scriptures alone, however, that 
original sin is affirmed with the force and frequency pro- 
portioned to its consummate importance. And it is the 
Christ alone of these Scriptures that supplies an adequate 
redemption from its power. The Redemptive Act is com- 
plete and perfect in itself. Christ, sinless, voluntarily 
took upon himself our humanity; and though his death 
was violent, he accepted it with an inward willingness of 
spirit, which was its real cause. The power of sin was 
conquered by his Spirit. It is not merely by steadfast- 
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ness of will, or determination, but by steadfastness in 
faith, faith in something higher than the will—the re- 
demptive power of Christ’s love—that the will can be 
saved from the consequences of original sin, that is, be 
regenerated, and that the self can be emptied of evil and 
filled with grace and truth. 

Redemption is in no sense a credit-debit account be- 
tween two parties (God and man) into which a third 
party (Christ) enters to pay the debt to satisfy the credi- 
tor. But the Redeemer, by taking on human flesh and 
conquering sin in the flesh, created a condition by which 
man may be a co-agent with the Spirit of Christ; and 
through repentance and faith, the two constantly inter- 
acting, and through his will, working in conjunction with 
both repentance and faith, man may attain to salvation. 
That is, redemption is a spiritual process and a spiritual 
mystery. And things spiritual must be apprehended 
spiritually. 

The redemptive experience has a true inwardness and is 
transcendental. A Christian cannot speak or think as if 
his redemption were a future or contingent event, but 
must both feel and say, “I have been redeemed, I am jus- 
tified.” Christ did not merely come to show us a way of 
life, to teach certain opinions and truths, and tell us of a 
resurrection ; but he declared He is the Way, the Truth, 
the Resurrection, the Life; God manifested in the flesh is 
eternity in the form of time. The Absolute Reason in 
Christ became human reason. And the method of re- 
demption furnishes the means for the human reason to 
become one with the Absolute Reason, the human will with 
the Absolute Will. Just as the understanding in man 
utilizes the material furnished by the senses to its own 
ends, just as the reason utilizes the understanding to its 
own and higher ends—just as, in other words, there is 
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an antecedent and higher mental initiative in every act of 
mental and moral growth—so the Redeemer furnishes 
the antecedent moral and spiritual initiative to the will 
that it might free itself, not only of its own original sin, 
but of ultimate corruption and carnal death, and become 
free indeed. Thus the method of redemption offered in 
the Scriptures is in absolute harmony with right reason 
and highest conscience. 

Since the redemptive experience is an inward process of 
purifying the heart and the will and must needs be had 
by every Christian, it follows that the question of miracles 
and the question of immortality are relatively of less im- 
portance as attesting the truth of religion. As to mira- 
cles, it may freely be admitted and even contended that 
those worked by Christ were to the whole Jewish nation 
true and appropriate evidences as to the nature of him 
who worked them and proof of the truth of his teachings. 
But what if, as Paley taught, these external and historical 
data are substituted for the inward experience of religion 
itself as evidences of Christianity? Coleridge retorts: 
“ Evidences of Christianity! I am weary of the word. 
Make a man feel the want of it; rouse him, if you can, to 
the self-knowledge of his need of it; and you may safely 
trust to its own evidence.” Likewise an intellectual assent 
to belief in immortality, which is a fundamental article 
of faith in all other religions as well as Christianity, can- 
not be substituted for the possession of that inward grace 
and truth which came by Jesus Christ. 

In thus setting himself squarely against Jonathan Ed- 
wards and Paley and all the Necessitarian and rational 
theologians of the eighteenth century, and in transfusing 
religion with imaginative and spiritual insight, Coleridge 
became a prophet of the nineteenth century and an influ- 
ential power in philosophy and literature as well as in 
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religion. He not only inveighed mightily against his 
own early views and all theologies that conceive God as a 
law of gravitation, and that empty the words sin and holi- 
ness of their real meaning, but against all schemes of 
conduct based on calculations of self-interest. Of such 
schemes he says: 


They do not belong to moral science, to which, both in kind and 
purpose, they are in all cases foreign, and, when substituted for it, 
hostile. Ethics, or the science of Morality, does indeed in no wise 
exclude the consideration of action; but it contemplates the same in 
its originating spiritual source, without reference to space or time, 
or sensible existence. Whatever springs out of the perfect law of 
freedom, which exists only by its unity with the will of God, its 
inherence in the Word of God, and its communion with the Spirit 
of God— that (according to the principles of moral science) is good 
—it is light and righteousness and very truth (On Spiritual Religion 
Indeed, 


This inward spiritual religion postulates a wider tran- 
scendence ; namely, that in general of the spiritual over 
the material world, and militates against our habit of at- 
taching all our conceptons and feelings to the objects of 
the senses: “I do not hesitate to assert, that it was one of 
the great purposes of Christianity, and included in the 
process of our redemption, to rouse and emancipate the 
soul from this debasing slavery to the outward senses, to 
awaken the mind to the true criteria of reality, namely, 
permanence, power, will manifested in act, and truth 
operating in life.” Indeed, throughout The Friend and 
Aids to Reflection Coleridge insists that the visible objects 
of nature have reality only so far as there is in them a 
principle of permanence akin to the ‘ peculia’ of human- 
ity, “without which indeed they not only exist in vain, 
as pictures for moles, but actually do not exist at all;” 
—one long peroration on the text in Dejection: An Ode 
(1802): “We receive but what we give, and in our life 
alone does Nature live.” 
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That the presupposition throughout Aids to Reflection 
of faith in God as personal, with moral attributes, and in 
Christ as more than human, meant something other to 
Coleridge than a matter of mere intellectual assent is at- 
tested by a letter to Stuart, in 1826, which expresses his 
personal acceptance of faith in God and in a Redeemer 
and belief in the efficacy of prayer. In consequence he 
became more cheerful and more resigned than formerly. 
About this same time he freed himself measurably from 
the evil of opium; thenceforth he passed his days in the 
serenity of old age and in the spirit of a personal and 
transcendental religion. 

But a revealed and transcendental religion, based on the 
Word of God, implies some special method or principle 
of interpreting the Bible. The question of interpretation 
Coleridge discusses in a little treatise Confessions of an 
Inquiring Spirit, posthumously published. The cautious- 
ness with which he argues against Infallibility—the theory 
that the Bible throughout was literally dictated by Omni- 
science—indicates how universally the theory was held in 
Coleridge’s day; the clearness and boldness with which he 
presents his own opposing view makes him one of the fore- 
runners of the free and so-called ‘higher’ criticism of 
later times. 

Coleridge contends that the Bible should be approached 
in the same spirit that one approaches any other books of 
grave authority. One may, for instance, consider as un- 
Shakespearian passages in Titus Andronicus and other 
plays of Shakespeare, and yet speak with absolute cer- 
tainty concerning the manifold beauties of Shakespeare, 
both in general and with detail. To deem every line in 
Shakespeare as authoritative and praiseworthy as every 
other line would be critical fanaticism. Likewise it is 
“ superstitious and unscriptural ” to consider that since the 
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Bible was dictated by God Himself every word in it is 
as precious as every other word. In short, it is the spirit 
of the Bible, and not the detached words and sentences, 
that is infallible and absolute. And he who “takes it up 
as he would any other body of ancient writings, the livelier 
and steadier will be his impression of its superiority to all 
other books, till at length all other books and all other 
knowledge will be valuable in his eyes in proportion as they 
help him to a better understanding of his Bible.” 

Though Christianity has its historical evidences as 
strong as is compatible with the nature of history, “the 
truth revealed through Christ has its evidence in itself, 
and the proof of its divine authority is its fitness to our 
nature and needs.” For this transcendental or pragmati- 
eal test nothing can ever be substituted; the true inward- 
ness of the Scriptures must find response in the true in- 
wardness of man’s soul. This Coleridge eloquently ex- 
pounds in Notes on the Book of Common Prayer, where 
he speaks of preparations for taking the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist : 

Read over and over again (he says) the Gospel according to St. 
John, till your mind is familiarized to the contemplation of Christ, 
the Redeemer and Mediator of mankind, yea, of every creature, as 
the living and self-subsisting Word, the very truth of all true being, 
and the very being of all enduring truth; the reality, which is the 
substance and unity of all reality. ... We are assured, and we 
believe, that Christ is God; God manifested in the flesh. As God, he 


must be present entire in every creature;—(for how can God or 
indeed any spirit, exist in parts?) 


This transcendent, monistic, and purely mystical Unity 
represents the final stage of Coleridge’s spiritual develop- 
ment. 

In Religious Musings of 1794 Coleridge began with the 
conception of Unity and with an effort to harmonize what- 
ever light he possessed with the Scriptures; these two 


factors therefore are common to all the stages of his reli- 
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gious development. Thus Unity is both the most constant 
and the most important principle in his religious philoso- 
phy, while the Bible, in which St. John plays a special 
part, is the most important influence in shaping that 
philosophy. On the other hand, the widest divergence 
in his thought is this, that whereas in the first stage he 
represented Deity as impersonal and “ not only as a neces- 
sary but a necessitated being,” man as an automaton “ pre- 
doomed” to a fixed course, and all things in the universe 
as regulated into a necessary universal harmony, in the 
second stage he gradually emancipated himself from this 
conception and became transcendental, conceiving God as 
personal 78 and self-determined, and man as having con- 
science and free-will and other transcendent qualities, by 
means of which he is able to effect a higher Unity with the 
power and Will of God. Though this divergence involves 
a complete facing about on a fundamental issue, Coler- 
idge’s religious writings, when studied in chronological 
order, show a consistent growth, beginning with a thor- 
ough-going Necessitarianism and ending in a radical 
Transcendentalism. They were one of the most important 
influences in changing the current of English thought 
from characteristic eighteenth-century determinism and 
Necessitarianism to characteristic nineteenth-century 
Idealism. 
S. F. Grnerricz. 


* Of his transition period Coleridge writes in Biographia Literaria 
(Chapter x): “For a very long time, indeed, I could not reconcile 
personality with infinity: and my head was with Spinoza, though 
my whole heart remained with Paul and John. Yet there had 
dawned upon me, even before I had met with the Critique of Pure 
Reason, a certain guiding light... . I became convinced, that reli- 
gion, as both the corner-stone and the key-stone of morality, must 
have a moral origin; so far at least, that thef evidence of its doc- 
trines could not, like the truths of abstract science, be wholly 
independent of the will.” 
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IL—THE YOUNG MAN BETROTHED TO A 
STATUE 


AppitionaL Note 


Through the kindness of Professor R. M. Mitchell, of 
Brown University, who has sent me his copy of Venus in 
Rom, I am now able to give an account of Wilibald 
Alexis’s rendering of the story of Venus and the ring.’ 
The materal is handled very freely — tant pis. The 
scene is laid in the Rome of the Renaissance, where (as 
one of the characters says) “ winkt uns das Alterthum 
lockend in seine Wunderwelt zuriick.” The first half— 
the whole is a novelette of thirty thousand words—is very 
slow-moving. Hubert von Stein, a German nobleman, has 
come to Rome to visit his friend, Theodor Savelli; who 
has, however, mysteriously disappeared. There are 
glimpses of Roman social life, of a necromancer and her- 
mit named Palumbus, of the beautiful Viola Gritti, of 
Savelli’s half-deserted palace (with a broken statue which 
has injured the workmen who were removing it”), and 
even of Raphael painting in the Vatican. And there are 
violent thunder storms, strange meetings, dreams, visions, 
at night; a manifest attempt to create an atmosphere of 
the supernatural. The latter half is more lively. Savelli 
has appeared, half insane; he tells of a ball game on the 
day of his wedding, of putting the inconvenient ring on a 
Venus statue, of his consequent marriage with the goddess 
and fearful visits to the Venusberg. Hubert’s wife Ma- 
thilde comes from Germany to find her husband . . . with 


1 Cf. these Publications, xxxtv (1919), p. 575, n. 2. 
* This detail was perhaps remembered by Mérimée. 
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a Roman mistress, Faustine, and a baby. Enter Martin 
Luther. There is an attempt on Leo X’s life, a street riot, 
in which Hubert, denounced as a heretic, defends himself 
for several pages single-handed against the mob, escapes 
by leaping into the Tiber, is rescued by his mistress (who 
dies defending him), and counter-rescued by his faithful 
spouse. At the end Savelli, still insane, regains his ring— 
not, however, through Palumbus’s aid,—returns to his 
wife Viola, persuades her to drink poison, burns his palace 
after an elaborate funeral, and becomes a pilgrim. Palum- 
bus dies. Mathilde and Hubert return to Germany, with 
little Guido, Faustine’s son. 

The Venus in Rom is certainly not an artistic success, 
though Heine was good enough to say that it belonged to 
the “ poetisch geistreichste Produkte ” of Wilibald Alexis. 
It has no life, no structure, very little coherence; it fails 
completely in that which it most strives for, the creation 
of a sense of the mysterious intermingling of Rome’s an- 
cient divinities with the men of the Renaissance. 

I take this opportunity of making a few additions to 
the material already presented.—TI find in Huet’s La 
légende de la statue de Vénus* an interesting general dis- 
cussion and a few bibliographical notes which I had 
missed.* The “ deux idées fondamentales ” of the legend 
—that the ancient Venus became a mediveval demon and 
that a statue animated by a demon could act as a human 
being—Huet treats at some length. His position appears 
to differ from mine mainly in that he rejects all general 
folk-lore material; and he is more confident than I can see 


® Revue de Vhistoire des religions, Lxvimt (1913), pp. 193-217. 

‘The most important are these: the rather slight Over eene novelle 
van Mérimée, by A. Kluyver, in De Gids, 1893, 1, pp. 356-66; refer- 
ence to a version of the Bacheler of Rome in the prose Berinus; and 
mention of d’Annunzio’s Pisanelle. 
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reason for being that the legend had its origin at Rome in 
the tenth or eleventh century, after paganism had ceased 
to be a religious force.—Heine in his Elementargeister 
(1837) retells the story briefly from Kornmann’s version, 
and mentions Del Rio and Wilibald Alexis.® It is curious 
to note that the latter’s novelle was reprinted in 1831, and 
a few years thereafter appeared the similar stories of 
Heine, Gaudy, and Mérimée.*—The story is told again in 
the Prologue of d’Annunzio’s La Pisanelle, which was 
produced in Paris in June 1913 (Huet, p. 196, n. 2).— 
To the references p. 534, n. 32 (that to Lucian should be 
Amores, 14-17) may be added Aelian, Yaria Historia, 1x, 
39 (ed. Hercher, 11, p. 106), and Philostratus, Vita Apol- 
lonit, v1, 40 (ed. Kayser, 1, p. 251) ; and ef. Philostratus, 
Vitae Sophist., 11, 18 (ed. cit., ii, p. 101). The motif is 
salaciously parodied in Morlini’s Novella txxx1, De tribus 
mulieribus que reperierunt pretiosam margaritam.’— 
P. 558, three lines from bottom: the Latin verses printed 
on p. 559 are of course tetrameters. 


Pavitt Franxiin Bavo. 


* Ed. Elster, Iv, pp. 425 ff. 

*In his unfinished Romanzen vom Rosenkranz, Clemens Brentano 
intended a section on three rings, among which possibly our story 
would have been represented. His note is as follows: “Den Ring 
der Mutter Gottes hatte Kosme, er ist durch das Anstecken an die 
Hand der Venus in den Venusberg gekommen; der Ring der Venus 
kam in seine Hand, durch ihn an die Mutter der Kinder, dann an 
Biondetten, von ihr an Rosablanka, deren Sinn dadurch verwirrt 
wird. Den Ring des Herodes besitzt Apone” (Clemens Brentano’s 
Gesammelte Schriften, ed. Christian Brentano, Frankfurt aM, 1852, 
1, p. 463). 

"Ed. Paris, 1855, p. 158. Cf. further F. Liebrecht, Zur Volke- 
kunde, p. 139, 
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Ill.—KARTAUNE, KARTAUWE 


German lexicographers are practically unanimous in 
deriving Kartaune, together with its variant Kartauwe, 
from an Italian word quartana, interpreted to mean either 
‘a gun of the fourth magnitude’ or one ‘ which shoots a 
ball of 25 pounds.’ Kluge,’ for example, says: 

Kartaune, Kartane F. ‘kleine dicke Kanone’ (bei Henisch 1616 
cartuna) aus ital. quartana, neulat. quartdna; diese Bezeichnung, 
sowie deren iiltere nhd. Ubersetzung Viertelsbiichse meint eine Ka- 


none, “ welche 25 Pfund schoss im Vergleich zu dem grissten 100 
Piund schiessenden Belagerungsgeschiitz.” 


Paul ? has nothing to add to this statement, which goes 
back to L. Fronsperger’s Kriegsbuch (1571), quoted in 
Grimm’s Deutsches Worterbuch (v, p. 234): “ quartana, 
die man nennet noth- oder viertheilbiichsen, die schiessen 
gewohnlich 25 pf. eisen.” In Fronsperger’s Kriegsregt- 
ment (1555) there is a similar statement, quoted by F. 
Helbling in his article on “ Das militirische Fremdwort 
des 16. Jahrhunderts ”: * 


“Ein Quartan / So auff Teiitsch ein Fiertel Biichsz mag genennt 
werden, dieweils von der Scharpffmetzen allwegen mit fiinff vnd 
zwentzig pfunden abzeucht / bisz auff die Carthonen / dann ein 
Quartan soll schiessen fiinf vnd zweintzig pfund eysen / .. .” 


It is not necessary to quote the statements of older lexi- 
cographers such as Frisch* and Adelung®: the former 


* Btymologisches Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 8. Aufl., 1915, 
p. 229. 

? Deutsches Wérterbuch, 2. Aufl., 1908, p. 284. 

* Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, xiv, p. 50 (1912). 

‘* Teutsch-Lateinisches Wérter-Buch, 1741, 1, p. 166. 

Versuch eines vollsténdigen grammatisch-kritischen Woérterbuches 
der Hochd. Mundart, 1775, 1, p. 1509. 
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gives the current etymology, with the definition tormentum 
murale quartae magnitudinis, the latter, in addition, notes 
the conjecture of Ihre, who would derive the word from 
Karren, ‘ cart.’ Still another derivation was proposed by 
Schmeller,® who tentatively connected the word with Kar- 
tatsche, Ital. cartaccta, French cartouche. 

All these explanations, however, are based on texts of 
the sixteenth century, whereas the word can be traced back 
to the fifteenth, and that, too, in clear and unequivocal 
instances. The earliest of these occur in the contemporary 
accounts of the wars of Charles the Bold of Burgundy. 
An entry in the city-records of Freiburg (Switzerland) 
under date of May 8, 1476, is quoted by Ochsenbein * 
(p. 185): 

vnd sagt: er (i. e., Charles) were basz geriist vor granson denn 


yetz. III houptbiichsszen grészer, XV curtal, (kiirzere) II ¢ schlan- 
genbiichsen, merteil isen. 


Another version of this report reads as follows: ® 


und sagt, er were vast geriist vor Granson den jetz, 3 hauptbiichsen 
grisser, 15 curtano 150 schlangen biichsen, merteilz isen. 


In a report sent from Bern to Basel on May 11, this is 
repeated in the following words (Ochsenbein, p. 196): 

Er hat III Houbtbuchsen vnd drissig ander buchssen, die man 
nempt Curtan vnd sust darby anderthalb hundert slangen, Isin- 
buchsen. 

The Freiburg records also contain a contemporary entry 
in French, referring to one of these cannon captured from 
the Duke at the battle of Grandson (Ochsenbein, p. 608) : 


* Bayerisches Wérterbuch, 2. Aufl., 1872, 1, p. 1296 f. 

* Die Urkunden der Belagerung und Schlacht von Murten, Gesam- 
melt von G. F. Ochsenbein, Freiburg, 1876. 

* Freiburger Geschichtsblitter, xv1, p. 37 (1909), quoted by E. A. 
Gessler in Mitteilungen der antiquarischen Gesellschaft in Ziirich, 
XXVIII, p. 209 (1918), 
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Item a Nicod hardi pour XXX pierres de boites, quil a fet pour 
le curtan ® de granson XXX S.— 


Finally, an Italian despatch of April 17, 1476, likewise 
referring to the Duke’s artillery, reads: ?° “ quatro bom- 
barde grosse, 6 cortaldi et cirea 54 grosse serpentine.” 
On June 15, another despatch mentions “ doe bombarde 
grosse con alcuni cortaldi e serpentine.” * 

We have thus, in Swiss-German accounts of 1476, ori- 
ginating in Freiburg, the terms curtal, curtano, and curtan, 
applied to a species of cannon used by Charles the Bold. 
That the term curtan was new to the writer at Bern is 
indicated by the addition of the words die man nempt. 

The occurrence of curtan in a contemporary French 
record of Freiburg, and of cortaldi in the Italian des- 
patches sufficiently indicates the channels by which the 
Romance words entered the German language. By its 
location on the border-line of the French and German lan- 
guages—at present about 30% of the inhabitants speak 
German—Freiburg was particularly susceptible to speech- 
mixture. Note for example the following entry in the 
city-records under April 1, 1476 (Ochsenbein, p. 89): 

Scribere a berna, quod volumus esse contenti dez boistez et dez 


biichsen meister gen murten vnd wir haben zu vnserm vogt nicod 
perrotet zum houptman gesetzt . . . 


*Ch. Stajessi, in Archives de la Société d'Histoire du Canton de 
Fribourg, vu, p. 112 (1903), gives a résumé of this entry: “ 1476 
pour 30 pierres de boite faites pour le curton de Grandson.” What 
authority there is for this spelling curton I am unable to determine. 

% Basler Chroniken, Leipzig, 1880, 11, p. 421. The Italian des- 
patches go back ultimately to Fr. de Gingins-La Sarra, Dépéches 
des ambassadeurs milanais sur les campagnes de Charles-le-Hardi, 
Paris and Geneva, 1858. Ochsenbein gives only a German transla- 
tion of the first. The above German quotations from Ochsenbein are 
also in the Basler Chroniken. 

" Ochsenbein, p. 277, quoting De Gingins, No. 235. 
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Similarly, isolated German words such as schirm, la- 
dung, hakenbuchse, kegel, stein, stock, ete. are found in 
French sentences: “et pour I boistes pour tenir ziind- 
pulfer Soma XXV S. IIIT den.” (Ochsenbein, p. 607). 
In some cases the German word was adopted by the French, 
e. g., veuglaire, vuglaire, wigler, the name of a species of 
light cannon, occurring frequently at Freiburg, as well as 
in other French texts of the period, which is a corruption 
of the German vogeler. Here we have an exact parallel 
to the taking-over of curtan, curtal into the German lan- 
guage. 

The etymology of these Romance words is perfectly 
clear: they go back to Latin curtus, and occur even before 
the invention of artillery as designations of curtailed ob- 
jects and animals. The English curtail is itself identical 
with curtal, the accent having been originally on the first 
syllable, while the spelling -ail is by analogy to tail. Shake- 
speare says, for example: 

V’ld give bay Curtal and his furniture, 
(Al’s Well, iii, 60). 
Hope is a curtal dog in some affairs: : 
(Merry Wives, m1, i, 114). 

Courtaud, applied to an animal, occurs in French as 
early as 1439: “ Fut prins un loup, et n’avoit point de 
queue et pour ce fut nommé courtaud ” (see Godefroy,!” 
Gay,” and others, s. v. courtaud, courtau). Similarly, as 
applied to a horse: “ Le duc de Bourgogne monta sur un 
courtaut ” (1467: Gay) ; “ Courtault est un cheval qui a 
erin et oreilles couppées ” (1606: Gay); “luy qui estoit 
legierement armé et monté sur ung courtault ” ** (1506). 


* Dictionnaire de Vancienne langue francaise. 

*Glossaire archéologique du Moyen Age et de la Renaissance, 
Tome premier, Paris, 1887. 

* Chroniques de Lowis XII par Jean D’Auton, Paris, 1895, tv, p. 84. 
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In Italian, also, cortaldo is cited in the sense of “ Cavallo 
cui si 6 mozzata o accortata la coda e le orecchie” (Tom- 
maseo e Bellini,’® citing a text of the sixteenth century). 

Godefroy has a number of instances of courtal as the 
name of a species of short cannon: “ Canons, veuguelaires 
et courtaux (Waurin [tea. 1474], Anchienn. Cron. d’Eng- 
leterre). Ung courtault de fer sans chambre (Dijon, 
1476). le courtal neufz du Pallais (1483).” 

Gay defines courtau as “ canon d’assez fort calibre dans 
Vartillerie des XV* et XVI° siécles. Le courtau nommé 
aussi crapaud était une sorte de mortier monté sur roues, 
a courte volée et qu’on chargeait tant6t par la bouche, tau- 
tot par la culasse comme le veuglaire. . . .” Gay also cites 
a number of sixteenth-century instances. 

In English texts of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the following forms, cited by the NZD, are to be 
noted: curtaldis (1509) ; courtaultes (1530); Curtawes, 
demy Curtaux, Curtalls (1548) ; Curtowes (1629) ; Cor- 
tals (1664)—all in the plural. 

In Italian, Tommaseo e Bellini, with the definition 
‘cannone corto,’ cite: “ A chi é piacciuto le corte (artigli- 
erte), come le spingarde, mortari, cortaldi, cannone, bom- 
barde, e simili” (1540). 

The other word, cortana, is given the same definition of 
‘cannone corto,’ being quoted by Tommaseo e Bellini from 
Francesco Martini’s Trattato di Architettura civile e mili- 
tare: “La quarta (specie d’artigleria) © appellata Cor- 
tana, lunga la tromba sua piedi 8 e la coda piedi 4; la 
pietra sua di libbre 70 in 100.” 

As the name of a pointless, blunted sword, curtana 
with its derivatives cortain, courtain, curtein, occurs even 
earlier than courtau, cortaldo. Godefroy (u, p. 318) 


* Dizionario della lingua italiana, Torino, 1872. 
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notes: “ CortTarn, courtain était le nom de l’épée de Ro- 
land, et plus tard d’Ogier,” and cites the Old French 
instances, a single example of which will suffice here: 


Cortain au pont massis. 


The following dated instances are from the NED: gladium 
S. Edwardi qui curtein dicitur (@ 1259); gladium qui 
vocatur curtana portavit (1308); portabit gladium qui 
vocatur curtana (1377). Ducange likewise gives a num- 
ber of examples. 

Godefroy also cites cortin, courtin as applied to dogs 
and horses: 

Vostre mesnie mal doutee 


Semble del ordre au chien courtin 
Qui on a la keue colpee. 


As applied to a horse, Godefroy gives the meaning of 
“cheval de courte taille: Et chevauchoit tousjours un 
petit courtin”: possibly the other meanings of courtaut 
occur also in the case of courtin. 


To return now to the German word: curtan, the earliest 
spelling, is soon followed by the forms cartan, carton, 
cartun, chartonne, quartan, quarton, quartton, quartaun, 
quartane, quartaune, guarton, all of which occur in the 
fifteenth century. The documents of the Suabian League,'® 
referring to the Swiss War of 1499 and the preparations 
of the years preceding, afford a number of examples: 

Item dartzu musz man haben schlangen biichsen, und quartan, (p. 
18: 1488). geriist sein mit . . . kartschen, igeln, quarton, schlangen, 
hagkenpiichsen . . . sollen sich riisten mit ainer hawptpiichsen, quar- 
ton, schlangen, pulfer, stainen . . . Item Brandenburg soll sich rtis- 


ten mit ainer hawptbiichsen, auch mit quarton, schlangen . . . Item 
Wirttemberg soll sich riisten mit ainer hauptbiichsen, guarton, 


*Urkunden eur Geschichte des Schwébischen Bundcs, I. Theil 
[ Bibl. Lit. Verein Stuttgart, XIV]. 
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schlangen . . . Item die von Ulm sollen sich riisten mit ainer hawpt- 
biichsen, quarton, schlangen ... (p. 82: 1490). nemlich Wirtem- 
berg 3000 zu fusz, 1 quartton, 3 schlangenbiigssen . . . darzu die von 
stetten 1 quartton, 5 schlangenbiigssen (p. 298: 1499). 


In all the above instances, no matter what the spelling 
of the word, it has but two syllables, in both singular and 
plural. About this time, however, forms with three syl- 
lables are also to be noted: 

Darzu sollen die stet haben 2 quartaunen und 10 slangn (p. 351: 
1499). das jr... etlich schlangen, quartanen mit euch bringent 
(p. 356: 1499). das die erbern stett 2 quartanen und 10 schlangen- 
biichsen haben séllen (p. 362: 1499). Niirnberg 2 quarttanen, 4 vier- 
tail biichsen, und die andern stett des bundts 14 schlangenbiichsen 
(p. 435: 1501). 


The last passage is of particular interest, in that it 
proves conclusively that quartane and viertail biichse were 
two separate and distinct species of artillery, whereas 
Fronsperger, in 1555, assumes that these terms are iden- 
tical in meaning. This assumed identity is the ultimate 
basis of the popular etymology of Kartaune that has per- 
sisted to the present day. 

Another interesting fact is that all the early instances 
with initial q are limited to the Suabian documents cited. 
Now, Fronsperger was a Suabian, born at Ulm about the 
year 1520. The dialect form quartane thus contributed 
to make the false etymology all the more plausible to him. 
The contemporary Swiss accounts of the war of 1499 show 
only forms with initial c or k. In Feer’s Chronicle (Ge- 
schichtsfreund, u, p. 145) the following instances are 
found: 


dann die von lutzern ein kartonen, ein tracken gar ein starcke 
lange biichsen, vnd dry schlangen daruor hatten, den selben tracken 
schoss man mit trinen steinen oder klotzen, by der Karthonen der 
biichsenmeister erschossen ward (1499). 
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The documents cited by E. Tatarinoff, Die Beteiligung 
Solothurns am Schwabenkriege, show similar forms: 


die grosen Slangen und die Cartonen (p. 125: 1499). die Kar- 
thonnen . . . mit der Chartonnen (p. 133: 1499). 


In Liliencron’s Hist. Volkslieder there is a song com- 
memorating an event of the year 1489 (1, p. 259): 


man schoss darin mit scharfatinen, 
mit kartunen und ouch mit schlangen. 


In the Geschichten und Taten Wilwolts von Schaum- 
burg (Bibl. Lit. Ver. Stuttgart, L. Bd.), the ms. of which 
is dated 1507, are recorded events of the last quarter of 
the fifteenth century. The author calls himself governor 
of Meran, and is supposed to have been a native of Fran- 
conia. His work shows 15 instances of the word, all in 
the plural. The first is spelled cartonen (p. 9), all the 
others appear as cartanen: pp. 11, 15, 19, 23, 24, 70, 89, 
96, 119, 127, 153, 164, 180, 186. 

It will not be necessary to cite the later instances, a suffi- 
cient number of which are given in the DWD., as well as 
in Zs. deu. Wortf., x1v, p. 49 f. From these examples it 
appears that carton, cartan are the usual forms in the six- 
teenth eentury, whereas kartaune predominates in the 
seventeenth. 

Practically all the early instances above quoted belong 
to Southwest Germany, i. e., Suabia and Switzerland. 
The word also appears early in the North, here usually 
in the form kartaw, kortauw. The DWb. assumes that 
these forms without -n —the earliest instances there quoted 
seem to be of the sixteenth century—arose from plural 
forms kartaun, karton, in which the -n was regarded as 
the sign of the plural, thus giving a singular kartaw. This 
assumption is now superfluous, as these North-German 
forms, like those of Dutch, English, and the Scandinavian 
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languages, are the exact equivalents of the French courtal, 
courtau. In this case, also, it was through the military 
operations of Charles the Bold that the word came into 
German. . Wierstraat’s Histori des beleegs van Nuis,'* 
written 1475 and printed 1476, contains the earliest 
instances: 

Nitarden ind kortauwen 

wurden na dar bi gestalt, 


ouch waren dair to schauwen 
lang slangen mannichvalt (vv. 467 ff.). 


Cortauw ind nitart mannichvalt 
wurden ten graven ingestalt, 
dair mit manch sweerlich schus geschach 
(vv. 1585 ff.). 


The following instances, from Vol. v of the Scriptores 
rerum prussicarum, describe events of the years 1519 and 
1520: 

mit allen seynen grossen kartawen, hobetstucken, buxen (p. 509). 
Item darzeu kartawen und slangen xxiiij, und ander buxen . . . Ixvij 


(p. 516). darzcu hetten sie gewaltige nodtschlangen und kartawen 
(p. 532). 


Other instances from the sixteenth century are given in 
the DWb. 

The following examples are added for the purpose of 
showing the size and character of the Kartaune. Here the 
context, describing the other species of cannon in use at 
the same time, is most important. As a preliminary it 
may be stated that the largest gun of the fifteenth century 
was usually called houbtstiick or mauerbrecher. This 
term did not as yet designate a fixed size, but merely the 
largest size available for siege purposes. About 1440 the 
city of Basel possessed three guns of this class, weighing 


" Chroniken der deutschen Stédte, xx. 
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respectively 9200, 6800, and 4700 pounds, while the mis- 
siles weighed 300, 206, and 110 pounds.’® 

In 1476, Albrecht of Brandenburg caused to be cast an 
even heavier gun, which weighed about 10,000 pounds, 
was 15 feet long, and shot a missile weighing 250 
pounds.’® 

According to Brennwald’s Chronicle, the following ar- 
tillery was captured at the battle of Dornach, Jul. 22, 
1499: 2° 


21 stuk biichsen, namlich ein hobtstuk, hat 55 centner, ein cartan, 
hat 40 centner, ein mischeni (= messingne) cartan hat 27 centner, 
und 5 halbschlangen hatend 29 centner (i. e., together). ... Item 
4 steinbiichsen, schussend in der grissi als bass kuglen, hatend alle 
17 centner, und 9 ringer schlangen, haten an ziig alle 39 centner .. . 
suma 21 stuk biichsen, hand an ziig 207 centner, an bikli vnd haggen 
biichsen, deren ouch vil was. 


Being short in comparison, the cartan of 4000 pounds 
was probably of just as large a bore as the hobtstuk of 
5500 pounds, whereas the halbschlangen, steinbiichsen, 
and schlangen, which ranged from 425 to 580 pounds, 
must have been very much smaller. The cartane, like the 
hobtstuk, was evidently a siege-gun, the others were field- 
pieces. That these latter, likewise, were not as yet made 
in standard sizes, can be seen from another inventory of 
Brennwald (p. 401): 

Da fundent si zwo karthanen und ein isine schlang mit ringen, was 
rot geferwt, und ein schlang was 12 spang und hat 12 centner .. . 

Item ein schlang hat 8 centner, und eini hat 10 centner, und was 
ietwederi 11 spang lang. 


Item zwo schlangen; da hat ietwedere 10 centner und was 12 spang 
lang... 


* Mitteilungen der antiquarischen Gesellschaft in Ziirich, xxvii, 
p. 224. 

* Publikationen aus den K. preussischen Staatsarchiven, Lxvm, p. 
216. 


*® Quellen zur Schweizer Geschichte, N. F., I. Abt., 1, p. 453. 
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Item ein schlang, was deren von Rafenspurg, hat 11 centner und 
was 11 spangen lang. 

Item 2 halb schlangen, hatend bed 7 centner; aber zwo halb 
schlangen hatend bed 9 centner, und was ietwederi 8 spang lang . . . 

Item zwo ganz schlangen, hat ietwedere 20 centner . . . Dis was 
nun gross geschiiz. 

There is here no gradation of length and weight. In 
these inventories of the fifteenth century, therefore, car- 
tane signifies a comparatively short, but nevertheless large 
and heavy gun, 7. e., a howitzer, whereas schlange denotes 
the longer field-gun, as a rule much lighter than the 
cartane. 

As compared with the houptstiick proper, the cartane 
was probably much more mobile, in fact, it seems from 
the first to have been mounted on a carriage, whereas 
the houptstiick was not. Gay, for example, states s. v. 
courtau: 

Ces piéces coulées en bronze se trouvent en 1476 dans l’arsenal de 
Lille sous le nom de gros bastons. I] résulte d’un compte de 1479 


qu’on employa pour la ferrure des affits de deux courtaux de cette 
ville 336 livres de fer. 


According to Stajessi (p. 116) the Burgundian Karthon 
captured at Grandson (1476) was, in 1503, “ monté sur 
un affiit A 2 roues (Reding).” 

In the course of the sixteenth century Kartaune begins 
to take on also the more general meaning of ‘ cannon,’ the 
modern word Kanone not coming into the language until 
the Thirty Years’ War. It is thus difficult to determine 
in all cases whether the old meaning of ‘ short cannon,’ 
or the more general one is to be assumed. At the same 
time, various sizes are specified. A letter written Aug. 2, 
1504 by a citizen of Cologne contains the earliest mention 
of Doppelkartaune: 


geschuitz, dat siner mt. van Lindawe komen ist, nemlich 5 groesser 
dobbeler kartunen.” 


™ Mittheilungen aus dem Stadtarchiv Kéln, 11. Hft. (1887), p. 20. 
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In 1509, a Zeitung published by Weller ** mentions a 
Mittelkartaune, apparently not recorded in the diction- 
aries: 

vnd hetten eyn giitte grosse quartan, sust tzwii mittell quartan, 
eyn natschlangen, vnd sust etlich schlangen gehabt. 


A number of similar entries are to be noted in Vol. v1 
of the Basler Chroniken, recording events of the years 
1512-13: 

[wurde] ynen alles ir geschiitz abgewunnen, by 18 grosser car- 
thonen und sust vil biichsen (p. 36). 

Instead of “by 18 grosser carthonen,” another report, 
given in a foot-note, has “16 houptstuck buchsen.” On 
page 45 mention is made of “17 grosser notschlangen, 4 
grosser carthonen,” and on page 49 are recorded “ ein 
grosz und ein klein houptstuck, 4 clein cartonen, ein gutti 
grosse notschlangen und 6 fakiinlin.” 

In the second half of the sixteenth century the Kartaune- 
has a shot of definite weight assigned to it. The Magde- 
burger Schéffenchrontk,?* for example, in recording an 
event of the year 1551, states: 

und sein den 9 tagk Februarii nach mittage sieben grosze stiick 


maurbrecher und Carthaunen ... ankomen... und hat densel- 
bigen tagk 447 schiisse alles zu 50 und 54 pfunden gethan. 


In 1551, therefore, the Kartaune shot a ball of 50 (or 
54%) pounds. The former figure is also given in an Ar- 
tilleriebuch of 1591, cited by Schmeller s. v. Kartawnen: 


Doppelkhartthaunen bey 70 Pfundt Eisen khugel schweer, halb- 
doppel kharthaunen, die man sonst auch Nachtigalen nennet, bey 60 
Pfd. die Kugel schwer, Khartthaunen bey 50 Pfd. die Kugel schwer, 


2 Die ersten deutschen Zeitungen, hrsg. von Emil Weller [Bibl. 
Lit. Ver. p. 13]. 
Chroniken der deutschen Staédte, xxvm, p. 49. 
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Halbkharthaunen, bey 40 Pfd. khugelschweer, Quartier-karthaunen, 
bey 30 oder 35 Pid. Kugelschweer. 


Accordingly, if Fronsperger, between the dates of the 
two texts here quoted, assigns to the Kartaune a shot of 
25 pounds, while these authors record 50 pounds, this is 
one more indication that he is merely trying to make his 
statement harmonize with the supposed meaning of the 
assumed Italian form quartana and the German Vierteil- 
biichse. Moreover, the same method of etymologizing can 
be shown in the case of other names of guns as recorded by 
him: *4 

Ein Matzicana, die wir Teiitschen ein Scharpfmetzen nennent 
(1555); Ein Dupplicana, die wir in Teutscher Sprach ein Nachtgal 
oder Singerin nennen (1571); Item fiinf Trackana, die man nennet 
zu vnserm teiitsch Tracken, oder Notschlangen (1571) ; Ein Schlanck- 


ana, so das ander geschlecht des Feld geschiitz, vnd von den Teut- 
schen cin Schlangen genannt wird (1555). 


When we consider that Scharpfmetze, Track, and 
Schlange are the old German names, current long before 
Fronsperger, it becomes absolutely certain that the pre- 
tended Italian forms Matzicana, Trackana and Schlanck- 
ana are of our author’s own invention. Dupplicana is 
explained by the fact that its equivalent Nachtgal appears 
in the Artilleriebuch above quoted as halbdoppel khar- 
thaune. No trace is to be found in Italian of these fanci- 
ful terms,?> which are only another manifestation of the 
same propensity to etymologizing that is evidenced by the 
author’s definition of quartana. 

W. 


* Citations are from Helbling’s article, Zs. deu. Wortf., xtv, p. 48 f., 
where they are given without comment. On p. 26, however, Helbling 
accepts them as genuine Italian words “ mehr oder minder verderbt.” 

* The Italian term for Schlange is serpentina: see the despatches 
of April 17 and June 15, 1476, quoted above. 


IV.—RISING AND FALLING RHYTHM IN ENGLISH 
VERSE 


The question of rising and falling rhythm in English 
verse has received such various and confusing treatment 
in recent metrical discussion that further consideration is 
evidently necessary. It is my purpose to point out the 
factors that make verse rhythm rising or falling, and to 
emphasize the importance of vocabulary as one of these 
factors. 

It is generally supposed that there are, in English 
poetry, four types of feet that may be used continuously: 
iambic, anapestic, trochaic, dactylic. Of these the first 
two give a rising rhythm, the second two a falling rhythm, 
according to our traditional system. The rising rhythm 
is more emphatic, is more suitable for martial and heroic 
themes; the falling rhythm is gentler, more lyrical.* 

Difficulties of one kind or another in the application 
of this conventional system are mentioned by most serious 
writers about metre. When a poem contains large num- 
bers of both dissyllabic and trisyllabic feet, it is obviously 
difficult to know whether to call the rhythm iambic or ana- 
pestic, trochaic or dactylic. But the difficulty is even 
greater when the rhythm seems to be both rising and fall- 
ing in the same line or stanza. In the case of the so-called 
dactylie poems Professor Saintsbury solves the problem 
by rejecting the dactyl. “Do what it will, can, and may,” 
he remarks, “ it always, in continuous English verse, finds 


*If any reader objects to the words “rising” and “ falling” 
rhythm, he may substitute “ iambic-anapestic feet” and “ trochaic- 
dactylic feet.” The word “movement” is sometimes used in this 
paper as a synonym for “rhythm.” 
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itself ‘tipping up’ and becoming anapestic with anacru- 
sis.” 2 Professor Lewis finds that lines like 


Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the 
chords with might 


“partly succeed in combining the odd charm of the 
trochaic rhythm with the natural ease of the iambic.” * 
Thomson, Omond,® Alden,® Andrews,’ and Jacob * 
appreciate the frequent difficulty of distinguishing trochaic 
and iambic lines. Verrier says that English poets mingle 
rising and falling rhythm, and, in opposition to accepted 
opinion, holds that the falling rhythm is predominant.° 
Finally, in an interesting article in a recent number of 
the Modern Language Quarterly *° Mr. M. A. Bayfield 
tells us that in our ordinary blank verse the rhythm is 
constantly changing from rising to falling or the reverse, 
but that the metre—the foot—is invariably falling—that 
is, trochaic. This means, I judge, that one always meas- 
ures from the beginning of one stressed syllable to the 
beginning of the next stressed syllable, but may be con- 
scious of a quite different rhythmical grouping of sylla- 


® History of English Prosody, vol. 1, p. 402. The following hexa- 
meter line from Kingsley’s Andromeda he regards as exemplifying 
the “tipping-up ” process: 

Over the mountain aloft ran a rush and a roll and a roaring. 

*C. M. Lewis, The Principles of English Verse, pp. 105 f. 

*The Basis of English Rhythm, p. 39. 

*A Study of Metre, p. 61. 

* An Introduction to Poetry, pp. 227 ff. 

*The Writing and Reading of Verse, Chapters v1 and xvI. 

* The Foundations and Nature of Verse, p. 196. 

* Principes de la Métrique Anglaise, vol. 1, p. 157. 

* Vol. xm, pp. 157 ff. Bayfield’s The Measures of the Poets (pub- 
lished since this article was written) and a discussion in the Athe- 
naewm beginning with Professor Saintsbury’s hostile review in the 
number for November 7, 1919, may be consulted. 
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bles. Bayfield’s position, therefore, is not essentially 
different from that of Verrier, nor, I should add, from that 
of Jacob. 

If these and other students of metre show a tendency 
toward agreement in the opinion that the measurement of 
verse, at least the time measurement, is from accented 
syllable to accented syllable,*! they are far from agree- 
ment as to rising and falling rhythm—that is, as to the 
use which should be made of the terms iambic, anapestic, 
trochatc, and dactylic. Before we can create out of this 
chaos an accepted view of rising and falling rhythm, we 
must, I believe, have clearly in mind the factors which 
determine this rhythm. The most serious mistake in the 
past has been that of relying almost wholly on the begin- 
ning of the line. Even Mr. Andrews, who is unusually 
careful and sane, and recognizes difficulties in “ sustaining 
trochaic and dactylic effects,” says: “ Evidently, then, 

. a movement is established purely by whether a line 
begins with direct attack or not,” by which he means 
“ whether or not the first bar [vertical line marking the 
beginning of the first foot] is preceded by a syllable.” I 
regard the beginning of the line as only one of several 
factors. The complete list is as follows: 

(1) The expectation of the recurrence of a rhythm 
which seems to the reader to be dominant. This expecta- 
tion is of course created by other factors, but it tends to 
sustain a rhythm when it is once suggested. 

(2) The arrangement of syllables at the beginning of 
the line. 

(3) The arrangement of syllables at the end of the line. 


“™ More accurately, from the beginning of the vowel in one stressed 
syllable to the beginning of the vowel in the next stressed syllable. 
However, there is not agreement on this, as Jacob’s discussion of 
accent shows. 


j 
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(4) The arrangement of syllables before and after the 
caesura. 

(5) Weak endings of the line, run-over lines, and irreg- 
ularities. 

(6) The phrases, which usually suggest rising or falling 
rhythm. 

(7) The vocabulary. For example, a natural trochee 
(like gentle) is always opposed to iambic movement and 
is usually divided between (so-called) iambic feet. A 
natural iambus emphasizes the iambic movement. 

Each of these factors deserves brief comment: 

1. The expectation of the recurrence of a particular 
movement is, of course, of very great importance. Some 
students would say that the movement is subjectively 
present as a kind of pattern into which the words and 
phrases fit with more or less accuracy, and that the sub- 
jective rhythm is maintained, usually without interrup- 
tion, after it has been established by the first few lines of 
a poem. Mr. Andrews holds this view; and he has dis- 
cussed in a very interesting fashion the importance of the 
relation of spondaic, trochaic, iambic, anapestic, and dac- 
tylic phrasing to the movement of various passages. My 
objections to his position are two: (a) There is evidence 
that some readers do not recognize this uninterrupted sub- 
jective rhythm ; and (b) the suggestion that there must be 
such a subjective rhythm tends to create it, with the unfor- 
tunate result that for some students the subtle variations 
of the movement are sacrificed to this factitious regularity. 

2. The importance of the beginning of the lines does 
not need emphasis; it has been too much emphasized 
already. It is true that Poe and Professor Brander Mat- 
thews 1? hold the lines of Byron beginning 


*™ Poe, “ The Rationale of Verse,” and Brander Matthews, A Study 
of Versification, p. 27. 
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Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, not madden to crime? 


to be continuously dactylic—that is, written and to be 
read without regard to the division into lines. But others 
—in fact most readers, I believe—feel them as a combina- 
tion of dactylic and anapestic, or as hovering between the 
two. In poems like L’Allegro the absence of an unstressed 
syllable at the beginning of the line is almost always taken 
to mean a trochaic rhythm, even though the previous line 
may have been presumably iambic with feminine ending. 
3. But the end of the line is also important for estab- 

lishing the rhythm. If there is regularly an unaccented 
syllable at the end of the line, it in most cases merely com- 
pletes a normally trochaic line. But suppose the line ends 
as well as begins with the unaccented syllable, as in the 
following passage from Peacock: 

The mountain sheep are sweeter, 

But the valley sheep are fatter; 

We therefore deemed it meeter 

To carry off the latter. 

We made an expedition; 

We met an host and quelled it; 


We forced a strong position 
And killed the men who held it. 


Does one feel that the syllable at the end of each of these 
lines is merely extra? Some readers at least do not. I find 
that my ear attaches it to the preceding stressed syllable. 
This at once tends to upset the iambic movement. More- 
over, I find that this expectation of the unaccented syllable 
affects also the syllables preceding the last stressed sylla- 
ble; that is, I am inclined to attach other unstressed sylla- 
bles to the stressed syllables preceding. Consequently, 
there is more or less conflict between falling and rising 
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rhythm, and it may be that the two are almost in equi- 
librium if the poem as a whole is considered.4* The 
weakening effect of the frequent use of eleven-syllabled 
lines in blank verse seems to me to be partly due to the 
trochaic rhythm suggested. 

On the other hand, the absence of the unaccented sylla- 
ble at the end of a line ordinarily called trochaic has a 
corresponding but opposite effect. There is a tendency to 
join the last unaccented syllable to the final stressed sylla- 
ble, and the rhythm is consequently not so clearly felt to 
be falling; indeed, many feel it to be rising rather than 
falling. The reader may test this assertion by going over 
a page of Meredith’s Woods of Westermain. 

4. It is fairly obvious that the caesural pause has an 
effect approximating that of the end pause. That is, it 
breaks the flow of words and gives the reader the impres- 
sion of making a fresh start rhythmically. Consequently, 
the masculine caesura (that is, the caesura following a 
stressed syllable) emphasizes rising rhythm: (a) because 
of the tendency to join the stressed syllable at the caesura 
to the unstressed syllable or syllables immediately preced- 
ing, and (b) because of the tendency to join the unstressed 
syllable or syllables immediately following the caesura to 
the next stressed syllable. A feminine caesura has pre 
cisely the opposite effect. However, in many iambic penta- 
meter verses the effect of the feminine caesura is weakened 
by the prevailing end-stopped lines, which provide a very 
strong emphasis for the iambic movement. Even in this 


* One may suspect that the poet himself did not feel that he was 
writing the ordinary iambic verse, for here and there he introduces 
an additional stressed syllable at the beginning of the line, as in the 
second line of the stanza given above, making it, if read separately, 
completely trochaic. There are four such lines in the forty lines of 
the poem. 
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case, the occasional feminine caesura interrupts somewhat 
the iambic monotony. 

5. I group together here irregularities and other char- 
acteristics which are not in themselves important, but 
which may be important in connection with the more de- 
cisive factors. A weak ending of the line in a poem domi- 
nantly iambic, or a weak ending of a phrase preceding a 
masculine caesura, and the so-called inverted foot, facili- 
tate, by destroying the impression of a fixed movement, the 
change from rising to falling rhythm, and the reverse. 
Run-over lines have a similar value, for the suggestion of 
rhythm created by a line ending regularly with a strong 
pause can scarcely be overcome. For instance, in the end- 
stopped decasyllabic line, the repeated emphasis on the 
stressed final syllable strengthens the tendency to regard 
the rhythm as rising; the run-over line, on the other hand, 
does not fix the attention on any part of the line, and so 
permits the reader to feel subtle variations of cadence. 
The so-called inverted foot, the spondee, and the pyrrhic 
may also be mentioned as irregularities which interrupt 
and weaken the steady rhythmic march. 

6. The phrase is obviously important in respect to rising 
or falling rhythm. Mr. Jacob regards the beginning of 
the phrase as the most important factor in determining 
whether the unstressed syllable belongs to the stressed 
syllable which follows or to that which precedes—that is, 
in determining whether the rhythm is rising or falling.'* 
Important as this factor is, however, Mr. Jacob has cer- 
tainly over-emphasized it.’° In fact, since most phrases 
end with line or caesura, it need not be regarded as a 


“The Foundations and Nature of Verse, pp. 196 f. 

“Mr. Jacob’s exaggerated claims for the phrase at the expense of 
the line are criticized by his reviewer in Modern Language Notes, 
vol. XXXIV, p. 62. 
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factor distinct from the end of the line and the caesura 
in the way that single words are. Nevertheless, it should 
be said that the numerous monosyllables in English make 
a large number of phrases with rising rhythm, since the 
unstressed words, particularly the articles and preposi- 
tions, usually come at the beginning of the phrase, and the 
strongly stressed words at the end. 

7. The importance of vocabulary for technique of verse 
has been made clear in A Study of Metrics by the late 
Miss Adelaide Crapsey, whose untimely death put an end 
to investigations of wide range. She was interested par- 
ticularly in the relation of vocabulary to weighting and 
secondary stress. But vocabulary has an important rela- 
tion also to rising and falling rhythm. 

The desirability of having words divided between feet 
has often been pointed out by students of metre. Poems 
in the iambic metre are said to be more effective than 
those in the trochaic metre because, since most dissyllabic 
words are accented on the first syllable, the former have 
numerous words which link the feet together, while the 
latter have relatively few. Professor Lewis questions the 
theory on the ground that “iambic verses ought to be 
similarly choppy and unpleasing when their dissyllabic 
words happen to be oxytones ” and he cannot discover that 
they are.’® He proceeds to invent a few lines in which 
oxytones are numerous and paroxytones absent. 

Each star that shines aloft in the blue vault, 
Aloof, remote, by blank bare deeps disjoined 
From its compeers, throbs yet in full accord 
With their sweet hymn of praise,—if we concede 
As bards assure us, that the stars do sing. 


So when a shy recluse forswears the world, 
Secludes himself in some far-off retreat, 


* Principles of English Verse, p. 103. 
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Assumes strange clothes, and then repeats long prayers, 
Does he suppose himself quite set apart 

From all mankind? As well might man presume 

To make repeal of God’s divine decrees. 


Professor Lewis remarks: “ To my ear, the fact that the 
passage contains 24 oxytones and no paroxytones may, 
perhaps, give it some stiffness of cadence which might 
better be varied; but I can detect no effect even remotely 
resembling the choppiness of Hiawatha.” 

Now, whether one agrees with Professor Lewis or not 
in regard to these lines, it is evident that the numerous 
oxytones, most of them dissyllables, have a marked 
rhythmic effect. They intensify the iambic movement and 
certainly account—in part, at least—for the absence of 
flow. Personally, I should be inclined to call the effect 
choppy and to say that a continuation for two or three 
pages would be intolerable. Moreover, the presence of 
frequent oxytones in longer poems in the trochaic metre is 
certainly a welcome relief. On this, however, I shall not 
dwell. The point I wish to make is that in blank verse 
or heroic couplets, for example, numerous iambic words 
emphasize rising rhythm, while numerous trochaic words 
tend to introduce a counter movement which hinders and 
interrupts the rising rhythm. Whether the effect is desir- 
able or undesirable depends upon the passage. In the 
following lines from Tennyson’s Oenone most of the dis- 
syllables and polysyllables suggest a falling rhythm: 

Idalian Aphrodite beautiful, 

Fresh as the foam, new-bathed in Paphian wells, 
With rosy, slender fingers backward drew 

From her warm brows and bosom her deep hair 
Ambrosial, golden round her lucid throat 

And shoulder; from the violets her light foot 
Shone rosy-white, and o’er her rounded form 


Between the shadows of the vine-bunches 
Floated the glowing sunlights, as she moved, 


; 
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Surely no reader can fail to note that these lines have a 
rhythm utterly different from the rhythm of Professor 
Lewis’s lines, and that Tennyson’s lines are much less dis- 
tinctly iambic, much less distinctly rising. If one repeats 
them without looking at the printed page or thinking par- 
‘ticularly of lines, one may well feel that the rhythm is not 
rising, but rather falling. 

I believe most readers agree that the Tennysonian lines 
are effective; that the soft and luxurious effect of the fall- 
ing rhythm suggested by the numerous trochaic words is 
suited to the theme. But this does not mean that they 
would be suitable for all themes and for all poets. If a 
strong iambic march is needed, then the iambic words are 
effective. They are plentiful in Paradise Lost, and there- 
fore Paradise Lost has a more masculine and stately 
rhythm than Oenone. 

Another factor in the relation of vocabulary to rising 
and falling rhythm is the position of the word in the line. 
In iambic pentameter, the last two syllables are of peculiar 
importance for establishing rhythm. It is obvious, of 
course, that—in most poems at ieast—the iambic word will 
appear more frequently in this position than in any other. 
However, there are great variations in English poetry in 
this respect. Milton, for example, has a much larger per- 
centage of his iambic words in the last place in the line 
than Keats has.17_ That is, Milton in this way emphasizes 
masculine rhythm, whereas Keats and Tennyson do not. 
The importance of this factor is shown in the table which 
follows: 


"Mr. Jacob (Foundations and Nature of Verse, pp. 166 f.) denies 
that the line is a rhythmical unit except in so far as it coincides 
with the phrase and suggests, at least, that in run-over blank verse 
the line is a mere convention. Milton, however, is clearly conscious 
of the line as a unit, as the percentages in the table which follows 
show. 
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The poems represented in this table are all in heroic 
couplets or blank verse. The figures in the first column 
indicate the place in the line—1,2 standing for the first 
position and 9,10 for the last position in the normal deca- 
syllabic line. The percentages of iambic words and 
trochaic words in the various parts of the line are thus 
shown. The totals are the percentages of iambic words 
and trochaic words in the total number of dissyllables. 
Spondees have been classified, in most cases, according to 
metrical stress, as either iambuses or trochees. Trisyllabic 
words having almost the value of dissyllables have, in 
many cases, been treated as dissyllables; and I may not 
always have been consistent in regard to them. The 
changes in percentages caused by any changes in the 
methods of classifying dissyllables would, however, not be 
important. The table on page 19 of A Study of Metrics 
may be consulted by persons interested in the variations 
of percentages of iambic and trochaic words in the different 
books of Paradise Lost and the epistles of the Essay on 
Man. I have selected Book IT and Epistle m of the Essay 
on Man, because these furnish percentages nearer the aver- 
age for the entire poems than the percentages for Book I 
and Epistle 1. I have included the percentages of mascu- 
line and feminine caesuras, using Morton’s percentages 1* 
of caesuras within feet and at the end of feet for Paradise 
Lost, The Task, Hyperion, and Sohrab and Rustwm. 
These would be masculine and feminine respectively except 
in the case of caesuras within or following the so-called 
inverted feet. Since exact percentages are not required, 
I have used Morton’s method of counting the caesuras by 
punctuation marks. 


*E. P. Morton, The Technique of English Non-Dramatic Blank 
Verse, p. 48. 
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The table suggests many questions which I shall not 
discuss; most of them would require more data for satis- 
factory answers. The following comments, however, seem 
permissible: 

1. The table shows marked differences between the 
poets of the nineteenth century and their predecessors. 
The earlier poets—except the one sixteenth-century poet, 
Marlowe—have a larger proportion of iambic words in the 
total number of dissyllables. This is especially true of 
Milton, Dryden, and Pope. In Goldsmith and Cowper we 
have a somewhat smaller proportion of iambic words—a 
proportion apparently not far from that of the average 
prose writer. In the nineteenth-century poets, the propor- 
tion of iambic words is small except for Morris. 

The distribution of the iambic words in the line even 
more markedly distinguishes the romantic poets of the 
nineteenth century from their predecessors. All of the 
poets before 1800 have more than 39 per cent. of the 
iambic words in the last place in the line; all after 1800 
have less than 30, except Mrs. Browning, who has 31.6. 

3. In respect to the caesuras, the nineteenth-century 
poets and their predecessors are nearly alike. Most poets 
decidedly prefer the masculine caesura. Tennyson and 
Mrs. Browning are exceptions. 

4. The nineteenth-century poets have, for the most part, 
a much stronger tendency than their predecessors toward 
falling rhythms. The end-stopped couplet offers little 
opportunity for variety of movement. In Milton there is 
great variety, but the predominating rising, masculine 
movement is maintained. Tennyson has variety with a 
predilection for the falling movement. Other nineteenth- 
century poets, notably Arnold, save themselves from the 
feminine quality of the abundant trochaic words by means 
of the predominant masculine caesura. 
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I am aware that my contention that rising or falling 
rhythm depends largely upon the vocabulary must be tested 
by each reader for himself, and I am also aware that not 
all readers will come to the same conclusion. However, 
that vocabulary may emphasize a dominant rhythm will, I 
assume, be granted. The first of the following conclusions, 
therefore, shouid be acceptable to all: 

1. The study of the technique of a poem or poetic 
passage must include a careful consideration of the vocabu- 
lary. In this I emphatically agree with Miss Crapsey, 
although for a different—or rather, additional—reason. 

2. Dogmatic assertions that the rhythm of particular 
passages is iambic or trochaic, anapestic, or dactylic, are 
often misleading, because readers cannot agree about the 
subtle and frequent changes of movement that characterize 
much of our good poetry—particularly if the lines contain 
ten syllables or more. Where one feels rhythm, there is 
rhythm; and so long as our minds and bodies differ, no 
one can distinguish right rhythm from wrong rhythm. 

3. The practice of indicating by bars that a poem is 
composed of “ iambic feet” or “ trochaic feet” should be 
abandoned. If used at all, the bars should show the tem- 
poral units—that is, the periods between strong stresses. 

4. The teacher should encourage the student to feel the 
variations of rhythm, particularly changes from rising to 
falling or from falling to rising, recognizing that rhythm 
is sometimes wavering or neither distinctly rising nor dis- 
tinetly falling. Suggestions of uniformity of rhythm may 
easily bring about the uniformity by creating or fixing 
what is called “ subjective rhythm.” 

5. The relative importance of the factors which make 
rhythm rising or falling varies with the individual readers. 
Investigation, however, might enable us to understand 
better what each of these means for the average reader. 
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For example, it might show whether the end of the line is 
more important than the beginning for determining the 
character of the movement, whether the line is more impor- 
tant than the phrase, and whether the phrase is more 
important than the word. 


Hersert L. Crerx 


V.—SPENSER’S IMITATIONS FROM ARIOSTO— 
ADDENDA 


In the June issue of last year (vol. xxxrv, no. 2, pp. 
225 ff.) Mr. A. H. Gilbert published supplementary notes 
to my old paper on Spenser’s imitations from Ariosto. 
Since he has brought the matter forward once more, I may 
as well supplement his supplement with a few stray 
addenda of my own, which I have stumbled on at intervals 
since 1897. Some of these were first observed by Upton, 
whose notes, as quoted in Todd’s edition of 1805, had at 
that time escaped my attention. The list is confined to 
the ground covered by my old paper; it has nothing to do 
with the field opened by Mr. Gilbert, Spenser’s conclusions 
and transitions in the manner of Ariosto. 


Boox I 
VI, 24. For the education of Satyrane Upton refers to 


O. F., v1, 57, where the education of Ruggiero, as told in 
Orl. Innam., Bk. ITT, ¢. v, st. 35-37, is glanced at. He 
refers to other likely sources as well. 


Boox II 


XII, 86. At the close of this canto, which he has taken 
over in bulk from Tasso, Spenser seems to revert to 
Ariosto. Armida’s retreat is defended by wild beasts 
(G. L., xiv, 73; xv, 51 f.), but these are not transformed 
lovers, without which the Bower of Bliss would be mean- 
ingless. Spenser finds these in the corresponding episode 
of Ariosto, whose Alcina transforms her discarded lovers 
into trees, rocks, ete. (O. F., v1, 26 ff.). When Alcina is 
robbed of Ruggiero and defeated, the enchantress Melissa 
sets these lovers free (v111, 14 f.). Spenser has naturally 
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kept the beasts of Armida, since they are parts of his main 
original, but he has used them after the model of Alcina’s 
victims. 

Boox III 


I, 8. One of the minor reminiscences of Bradamante’s 
first appearance in the Furioso, O. F., 1, 69-71. 

I, 11, line 5f. Another. Cf. O. F., 1, 67, lines 1-4. 

V, 26-50. This whole episode of Belphoebe and Timias 
is grounded on the Angelica-Medoro episode of O. F’., xrx, 
16-30, with interesting changes. As Medoro grows well 
Angelica falls sick—of love, with the natural result. In 
Spenser the situation and the result are reversed. Upton 
has indicated one angle of the relationship. 

VIII, 28. The situation of Florimell assaulted by the 
fisherman resembles that of Angelica assaulted by the friar. 
Angelica is freed from him by the corsairs of Ebuda, only 
to be exposed to the Ore. It is at this later stage of her 
miseries that Ariosto breaks out in the stanza adapted by 
Spenser, O. F., 68. 

Boox IV 


I, 47 ff. Ate rousing Scudamour’s jealousy, out of 
mere spite, by persuading him that Amoret has deserted 
him for Britomart, resembles Gabrina (both are hags) 
playing on Zerbino with her lie about Isabella, O. F., xx, 
134-142. The general situation is the same: Amoret 
accompanying Britomart, who has rescued her from thrall- 
dom ; Isabella accompanying Orlando, who has rescued her 
from thralldom. Both pairs of lovers are, of course, re- 
united, by chance encounter, F. Q., rv, ix, 38 f. (Upton’s 
note); O. F., 63 ff. 

VI, 16, lines 8, 9. Upton refers to O. F., xtv, 80. The 
situation as a whole is more closely related to the Tancredi- 
Clorinda duel of G. L., m1, 21 ff. 


R. E. New. Doner. 


VI—WAR JOURNALISM THREE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 


Of all the agencies involved in the great world-war, the 
newspapers, at the outbreak of hostilities, were more ready 
than any other for the demands placed upon them. Regi- 
ments had to be raised, munitions and supplies had to be 
provided, and means of transportation, in the face of dan- 
gers never confronted before, had to be assured. But the 
special correspondents were at once ready to take their 
posts at the front, and the newspapers at home were 
equipped to put the news in the most graphic form before 
the reading public. 

Conditions in England were far different when that 
country, almost three hundred years ago, saw the outbreak 
of a struggle as momentous in every way as this world-war 
has been. Journalism was then in its infancy. The regu- 
lar appearance of a newspaper under a fixed name was 
hardly known, and, until 1641, the few short-lived papers 
that appeared were restricted by the watchful activities of 
the licenser of the press to foreign news. The difficulty 
of getting news; the lack of postal facilities for circulating 
the papers; and the ever present menace of the licensing 
act, all these checked the natural growth of journalism. 
But the great Civil War, which broke out in 1642, changed 
all this. Plenty of news at home was in the making; the 
public, bitterly partisan for one cause or the other, was 
eager to be informed; and the power of the licenser was 
shattered as the government lost control. So a new oppor- 
tunity was opened up to the pamphleteers of London, and 
the Civil War may be regarded as the most potent force 
that ever operated on the development of journalism in 
England. 
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It is interesting to turn from the metropolitan daily of 
to-day, with its columns of cable dispatches, its reports of 
special war correspondents, its maps and profusely illus- 
trated weekly supplements, to the small, five or six-inch 
news-books that served the needs of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. They were virtually books rather than papers or 
sheets, for they were cut and printed like the other pamph- 
lets of the day. And how strange the titles now sound, 
devised, as they were, not simply for identification but 
for information as well. A continuation of certain speciall 
and remarkable passages informed to both houses of Par- 
liament and otherwise from divers parts of this kingdome ; 
A perfect diurnall of the passages in Parliament more 
fully and exactly taken than by any other printed copies, 
as you will finde upon comparing ; Oxford diurnall: com- 
municating the intelligence, and affaires of the court, to 
the rest of the kingdome; The Kingdomes weekly intelli- 
gencer: sent abroad to prevent mis-information. Surely, 
the men and women who cried such titles on the streets of 
London; were strong of lung. Copies of these old papers 
are to be found still in some of the large libraries of this 
country, their pages yellowed with age and frayed by use. 
Under the title one looks in vain for ‘the large type of out 
day; a single headline from one of the current dailies 
would have filled almost a whole issue of Mercurius 
Britanicus. One of the papers, A Perfect Diurnall of the 
Passages in Parliament, was adorned often with a cut, 

arranged about three sides of the title, representing a 
group of shovel-hatted Puritan statesmen seated at the 
council table. In other issues of this news-book the initial 
letter was printed in the middle of a little picture repre- 
senting a vessel out at sea under full sail. But in the 
main the printer used, and quite arbitrarily, only two 
fonts of type, a small Roman and italics, though he was 
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always free to drop from a large to a small type if he 
found himself pressed for space in the setting. Yet the 
little, six or eight-page news-books must have seemed to 
the citizens of Milton’s London the acme of perfection, 
and, supplemented as they often were by the manuscript 
additions of the first purchaser, they really gave the news 
that the people craved. 

One may take as a typical specimen of these papers 
Many Remarkable Passages from both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, for May 19, 1642. The King, it is announced, has 
determined to remove the next term of Parliament from 
Westminster to York. Accordingly, “this House, taking 
the said matter into consideration, hath Voted: That the 
Kings removall of the Terme to Yorke, from Westminster, 
during sitting of this Parliament, is illegal.” The Com- 
mons also voted “that whosoever hee were that should 
attach or imprison either the said Members, or any other 
of each House, imployed on their service, should be 
accounted as an enemy to the State and Commonwealth.” 
Another item tells how “ Mistresse Sanders, living at Rat- 
cliffe, was examined by the House charged with aiding her 
brother Oneale to escape.” All of these bits of news are 
briefly summarized on the title-page, where there is almost 
as much information given as on the six pages of the little 
news-book. 

The student, therefore, familiar with the history of the 
time, will look in vain for the “ featuring” of important 
news. The items are customarily introduced by the news- 
writer in such phrases as these: “ a true relation,” “a true 
and exact relation,” “there came letters from Northamp- 
ton on Monday last,” “ Wednesday a Hat-full of Letters 
being intercepted,” “ it is informed that Lord Gray,” and 
“ the last newes from the West is very variously reported.” 
Occasionally, the index finger of a printed hand called 
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attention to an item of importance. For example, in A 
Perfect Diurnall of the Passages in Parliament (No. 45, 
Apr. 10, 1643) such a device points toward the marginal 
comment: “ Note, herein is a true relation of another great 
victory attained by Sir William Waller (not inferiour to 
any of the rest) against P. Maurice, & his taking Tewx- 
bury and the Magazine there.” But ordinarily even such 
vital news as the battle at Newbury was not especially 
stressed. The Kingdomes Weekly Intelligencer (No. 10) 
in March, 1643, announced in its ordinary style that “ the 
sad newes came to towne on Saturday last of the death of 
the Lord Brooke, who was shot dead with a Musket Bullet 
as hee was looking out of a window, after he had entred 
the Town of Lichfield by Assault, and offered quarter to 
the Earle of Chesterfield.” Other papers gave a fuller 
account of the treacherous shooting; but this journal 
simply added as an editorial judgment: “no Englishman 
had more devoted himselfe and his fortunes as a sacrifice 
to the cause in hand, then his Lordship had done,” and 
recorded that “ the Common-Souldiers as soone as he was 
slaine, were so enraged, that they vowed to give no quarter 
to the Earle of Chesterfield, nor any of the Forces of the 
Colledge.” 

The common formulae for introducing the various items 
of each week’s news are proof of the accidental means of 
obtaining it. Rumor and surmise were still the jour- 
nalists’ chief recourses. And there were times when even 
such news was wanting. The Puritan editor of Speciall 
Passages and Certain Informations from severall Places, 
collected for the Use of all that desire to be truely in- 
formed, was simply more frank than other writers when 
he admitted, “ so little of action hath been this last weeke 
in the Armies, that much cannot be here expected.” 
Naturally, then, the regularity of these weeklies was often 
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interrupted. A Continuation begins in one issue (No. 
52) with this explanation: “some occasions more then 
ordinary, hath caused an intermission of the Diurnall 
these two weekes past, for which I must Apologize my 
Excuse, and promise a more constant and elaborate con- 
tinuation for the time comming.” Such good intentions 
often came to nought; one paper, in fact, expired with its 
promise of greater regularity in the future. 

The news-books appeared professedly once a week, at 
first on Mondays to catch the single mail sent each week 
from London to the country, and later on Thursdays or 
Fridays, when a second post-day was arranged for. The 
royalist journal at Oxford had the hardihood to come forth 
on Saturday evening; but Puritan scruples over the Sab- 
bath discountenanced the act, and Tuesdays remained the 
commonest day for the dissemination of news. Conse- 
quently, from week to week, as news came slowly in, the 
rival weeklies had varying fortunes in getting possession 
first of important news. And repetition, of course, was 
common, since no one editor could afford to neglect a story 
just printed by a competitor. According to an item in the 
Continuation (No. 30), a trunk was “ intercepted upon 
the Thames neare London, . . . wherein was found a 
Packett of letters comming from the Queene and some 
others in Holland, which for the present are not to be 
reviled, there was also a great Pye found in the Trunck, 
but it is thought there will be found to be but unsavory 
meat in it when it is cutt up.” This same story, with its 
innuendo, was repeated a few days later in A Perfect 
Diurnall. Such repetition must be where there is no gen- 
eral distributing agency for news, and where papers do 
not appear each day. 

Just as necessarily the various papers were full of con- 
tradictory reports, and charges were frequently made of 
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falsification and misrepresentation. The Continuation in 
1643 reported the defeat of a royalist force (No. 26): “ It 
is certainly informed that the Glocestershire Forces fell 
upon Sir John Byron in his quarters at a town called 
Burford (which is adjoyning upon Glocestershire) on 
Newyeares Eve, and killed about seven of his men, 
wounded the said Sir John, hurt many of his souldiers, 
and tooke twenty horse in one stable, and had it not been 
so late at night, that it was so dark they could not pursue 
them, they had given him a very great overthrow, and 
taken a brave booty.” A quite different account of the 
fray was published in the Oxford Diurnall. On the thirti- 
eth of December, according to this royalist authority, Sir 
John was ordered to lead his detachment to Burford. 
There he was attacked by five hundred rebels, who had 
been stationed at Cirencester. Sir John drove the attack- 
ing party “to the farther end of the lane where the Inn 
standeth, into which they ran, and into which he entring 
pell meil with them, received a blow on the faca with a 
Pole-axe, or halbard.” ‘The building by that time was 
crowded with rebel musketeers, and Sir John was on horse- 
back unarmed. Accordingly, he returned to the market 
cross, reformed his troopers, and, storming the inn, drove 
the rebels out by the back door. The victors pursued the 
fleeing Roundheads six miles, but “ being the night was 
wondrous darke and the Moone not risen, few of them 
could be overtaken.” Only one of Sir John’s troopers was 
killed and four injured. After this fashion the news wa3 
selected or manipulated to suit the cause, and each party 
accused the other of deceit. “If they fight and are 
beaten,” a royalist journal complained, “ then either they 
deny it. and give thanks for a victory ; or else confess some 
small losse, which God sent to them by his special! Provi- 
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dence to draw the Cavaleirs into further destruction.” ! 
Another royalist paper, Mercurius Aulicus, asserted (No. 
4): “it doth passe for currant in the streets of London 
. . . that the Kings forces have the worst in all their enter- 
prises; . . . and to beguile the people with the greater 
artifice, prisoners are led in triumph through the City, as 
if they had beene taken in those several] actions. Were it 
not that they did apply such Cordials, to keepe up the 
dejected spirits of their broken party, the cause had long 
ago beene subject unto fainting fits.” Since the old Stuart 
days party enmity has not greatly changed its character. 

A still more interesting divergence in the reports of the 
press was brought about by the affairs at Gloucester in 
1643. The raising of the siege was so essentia! to the 
Puritans’ cause that one of their journals declared: “ the 
brave exploits of Colonell Massy in defending of Glouces- 
ter against the great body of the Kings army at this time 
challengeth our chiefest thoughts.” Already, the editor 
announced, the besiegers had made several assaults only to 
be repulsed with heavy losses. Another attack yielded 
momentary possession of the city’s outer fortifications; 
but “ the Governour so thundered with his great and smale 
shot about their Eares, that he soone beate them from all 
their advantages ” and forced them to retreat with the loss 
of 1500 men. Thereupon the King’s forces intrenched 
themselves about the city, and Colonel Massey reported to 
Parliament that he could not hold his position more than 
fourteen days.” 

The subsequent incidents of the siege are more fully 
given in Mercurius Britanicus. Lord Essex was sent by 
Parliament to the relief of the city. “ Besides his owne 


*The Round-heads Remembrancer, May 16, 1643. 
2A Continuation, no. 52, Aug. 25, 1643. 
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Army, there is gone to his assistance two Regiments of the 
Trained Bands of London, and three Regiments of Auxili- 
aries, each Regiment compleating one with another a 
thousand men; besides a Regiment of Horse from the City, 
and Recrutes from his broken Regiments.” ‘The editor 
ventured to prophesy: “If Glocester hold out till Fri- 
day next the businesse will be disputed, (as no doubt 
they will) for on Wednesday last they were in that con- 
dition in the Towne, that they sallied, fought bravely, and 
retreated with honour, and brought in many Prisoners.” 

Despite this success, a report came to London from Ox- 
ford that the garrison had surrendered, the messenger 
asserting that he had been “ an eye-witnesse of the King’s 
entring Gloucester on Tuesday last.” The editor of Mer- 
curius Britanicus (Nos. 1, 3, 6), however, on @ priori 
grounds stoutly denied the truth of this report, and the 
next week had proof to give. For a boy from the city 
had made his way into the royalist camp, professing to 
have been kept a prisoner by the defenders. He had 
learned there all that he could of the besiegers’ plans and 
then hurried on to London with the news. By that time 
the garrison had been apprised by signal fires of the ap- 
proaching aid, and within a few days the enemy was forced 
to retire, though not until the city’s magazines were re- 
duced to two barrels of powder. ‘Then the trained bands 
returned to London and “ marched in Triumph into the 
City in companies so full, that it could hardly be discerned 
any were missing, every man having a green bough (as 
they had in the battle) in his hat, and generally declared 
a resolution, that when ever his Excellency . . . would 
command their service againe, they would readily ad- 
vance.” 

Feeling naturally ran high as the war went on, and 
there was a great deal of editorial recrimination between 
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the papers on the opposed sides. The Oxford Diurnall, 
which was afterwards called Mercurius Aulicus, in justi- 
fication of its first appearance, had a word of this sort to 
say. “The world hath long enough been abused with 
falsehoods: And there’s a weekly cheat put out to nourish 
the abuse amongst the people, and make them pay for their 
seducement. And that the world may see that the Court 
is neither so barren of intelligence, as it is conceived; nor 
the affaires thereof in so unprosperous a condition, as 
these Pamphlets make them, it is thought fit to let them 
truly understand the state of things that so they may no 
longer pretend ignorance, or bee deceived with untruths.” 
In this more refined and literary style the Oxford Diur- 
nall made its first appeal; but it was soon forced, by the 
ribald wit of Mercurius Britanicus, to stoop to the level 
of the partizan press. The Puritan contemporary pro- 
fessed to be informed that a Bishop, a cavalier, and a 
courtier always collaborated with Aulicus, and that they 
would never suffer him to tell anything truthfully, assur- 
ing him “ it was no matter what lies they writ, for some 
people would take them all for truth.” In this fashion 
the bickering between the rivals went on. Britanicus 
announced in one issue that Awlicus had been surprised 
and “no fewer than five hundred lies were taken prison- 
ers,” and that the press at Oxford was again busy “ re- 
eruting him fast.” So the editor “passed by Master 
Aulicus ” each week before turning to the news at hand, 
until finally he announced: “ winter comming fast on, and 
Aulicus growing thin of wit . . . he took cold the last 
week, and kept his chamber, . . . he is now come abroad 
though very weake. . . . I thinke shortly we shall hear 
of his Funeralls; I shall onely desire they may winde up 
his body in one of his own sheetes, and that he may go to 
the ground like himselfe ; and this I shall say of him when 
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he is dead, That I have read as ingenious fallicies in him, 
as in any of his Majesties Declarations.” 

The Puritan papers of London plainly reflected the 
enthusiasm of the city, and until 1647 even the sale of 
royalist papers was hardly tolerated on the streets. When 
the King asked for a conference over the difficulties at 
Brentford, Parliament decided “ to spend no more time in 
making replyes to his Maiestie concerning the treaty,” for 
the royalists aimed simply “to spin out time, whereby 
they may weary us out and spend the stock of the King- 
dome, untill such time as they shall receive their supplyes 
from Holland, which they daily expect, and so much brag 
of.” ‘The soldiers under Essex, with as much determina- 
tion, declared “that many dayes shall not passe them 
before they will give the Kingdom a sufficient token of 
their forwardnesse.” And this promise “so farr enliv- 
ened the Citizens of London, that they are resolved to 
assist the Parliament with their lives and fortunes.” Ac- 
cordingly, they brought “ money and plate into Guild-Hall 
with extraordinary freenesse; forwarded “ great store of 
bread and cheese, meat tobacco and other things to the 
Army ”; and resolved that Essex “shall not want moneys 
so long as their estates last.” For these “large disburse- 
ments ” Parliament thanked the city and promised resti- 
tution from the malignants’ estates.® 

Other Puritan news-books, however, compel us to dis- 
count somewhat this estimate of the city’s generosity. 
Only a few days later A Perfect Diurnall (No. 26) re 
ported that several parishes in London had not subscribed 
their quotas “for pay money for souldiers and Arms.” 
At once church wardens and constables were ordered to 
assemble the delinquents and “ to deale effectually with 
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them to subscribe for the furthering of Arms and money 
for payment of Souldiers.” The officials were further 
authorized to “ repaire to the houses and places of aboad 
of such as shall not appeare at such meeting as well free 
men as others, and take their subscriptions for the pur- 
poses aforesaid and that they keepe a booke or roll for 
that purpose.” As an additional source of revenue the 
Commons also agreed on an “ Excise upon Wine Beare 
Tobacco, and severall other unnecessary commodities,” 
and the saving of “a meales meat once a week ” was even 
proposed as “a good way to raise a stock of moneys for 
the army” (No. 30). Assuredly, there is nothing new 
under the sun. When opposition was raised against such 
levies, compulsion was resorted to. The assessors, it is 
said, “ this day made distraine in divers places in London, 
and tooke away the wares and goods of two woolen drapers 
in Paules Church-yard in London, and some others that 
refused to pay their assessements, and carried the same to 
Guild-hall to be sould to pay the same” (No. 33). 

Prices apparently rose with the taxes. There is record, 
for example (No. 34), of “a complaint made to the Com- 
mons this day of the inhancing of the price of Coales, that 
since the restraint of the ships going to Newcastle, the 
price of Coales is raysed from 22 shillings a Chaldron, 
to 34 shillings.” Consequently, the House agreed on “ set- 
ting of a certaine price upon Coales.” Still the opposition 
to the war increased, it seems, as the burdens pressed more 
heavily, and (No. 26) “many of the City malignants 
which hath hitherto stood as Newters” framed a petition 
for an immediate peace. The author complains that these 
people were ready to sacrifice “our Religion, our Lawes 
and liberties with all that we may prosperously call ours,” 
in their desire “ that all things shall be concluled in peace, 
& things reduced to the ancient custome when they lived 
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in prosperity.” We recognize these pacifists from their 
descendants. “They came up and down the Citie to 
draw on others to be of their faction,” and when the Lord 
Mayor ordered them to desist, they “insolently pressed 
the same.” They even attempted to hold a public meeting 
in the Guild-Hall, into which they forced their way. But 
(No. 26) Captain Harvey rode up with his troopers, and 
“at the sound of his trumpet they were all scared away 

. and escaped apprehending at this time.” The news- 
writer, however, declared that “ many of the chiefe Ring- 
leaders are knowne whose names are certified to the L. 
Mayor, who will take a speedy course with them.” In 
less than two weeks no less representative a citizen than 
Sir Paul Pindar was forced to confess his share in the 
agitation (No. 28). 

Such discontents as these were eagerly seized by the 
royalists and possibly exaggerated. Mercurius Aulicus 
reported in January, 1643 that the army of Essex “ was 
behind no lesse then five weekes pay,” and that Parliament 
had emptied the treasury and “ contrary to all rules of 
housewiferie, left not au egge in the nest for the henne to 
sit on.” A little later it predicted mutiny in the city as 
a result of Parliament’s arbitrary assessments. Several 
instances of such tyrannical exactions are given with a due 
amount of gloating (No. 8): “ A poorer widow, having a 
charge of five children, and her estate not worth above 
200 1. . . . being not able to make present payment, was 
plundered of her Jack, Spits, and leaden Cistern, which 
was all the distresse [in the legal sense] that could be 
found in the house.” Again, it is said that on a certain 
Sunday, following the afternoon service, the soldiers, “ ac- 
companied with Daniel the preaching Cobler of Grub- 
street, whom the people call the prophet Daniel,” went to 
the vestry of Saint Giles by Cripplegate and took the poor- 
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money from the box. Finally, this wholesale depredation 
is recorded: “ Cloath to a good vallue had been taken from 
one Price a Draper; 10. chests of Sugar from one Grimes 
a Grocer; and 9001. of other mens money from a Scriv- 
ener: besides which violent taxations and intolerable press- 
ures there were some every day imployed in going from 
house to house to know what men would give of their owne 
accord towards the maintainance of the Warre.” 

In London, where this one royalist journal could not be 
sold safely on the streets, less notice was given to these 
confiscations. Possibly the spectacular phases of warfare 
suited better the public taste than these prosaic means of 
maintenance. After the King’s approach on London in 
1642, which Milton commemorated in his half-defiant 
sonnet, the streets were fortified against a similar danger 
in the future. In various sources accounts of these prepar- 
ations are to be found. In May, 1643, A Perfect Diurnall 
announced, what the citizens must have known, that “ the 
Intrenching of the Citty round goes on with wonderous 
great speed, many thousands going out dayly to the 
Worke” (No. 30). Each day, one infers, certain trades 
or guilds assumed the responsibility; for the news con- 
tinues: “On Tuesday last there went about 5000 Felt- 
makers and Cappers, neare upon three Thousand Porters, 
besides other great Companies of men, women and chil- 
dren,” with “divers other Companies of the Trayned 
Bands and new Militia that goe out dayly to the Workes 
with their Drumms and Coullors in the usual way.” While 
these activities were at their height, William Lithgow, the 
adventurous Scot, was in the city, and found everywhere 
“new barrocaded posts . . . strongly girded with great 
chaines of yron.”* He saw the builders of the defences 


‘The Present Surveigh of London. In Somers Tracts, vol. rv, pp. 
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“marching to the fields and out works . . . with great 
alacritie, carrying on their shoulders yron mattocks and 
wooden shovels; with roaring drummes, flying colours, 
and girded swords.” On one day the tailors went out, 
with forty-six colors and eight thousand “ lusty men.” On 
another day “ a thousand oyster wives advanced from Bil- 
lingsgate through Cheapside to Crabtree field, all alone, 
with drummes and flying collours.” Fear and what is now 
ealled the psychology of the crowd gave impetus to these 
“daily musters” that Lithgow found “ wondrous com- 
mendable ”; but even he noticed, too, that the city was 
filled with “a general muttering that money is hard to 
come by.” 

Reports of the distant movements of the armies, of 
battles and sieges, were not so easily secured by the authors 
as these stories of London’s unrest, and for that reason 
they must have been still more eagerly read. The general 
interest in the fate of Gloucester has already been shown. 
The stories printed of other such engagements disclose to 
the modern world, which is now learning so many new 
lessons, what military science was like in the seventeenth 
century. 

In 1643 Prince Rupert attacked Chichester. “ Whilst 
his Ordnance,” we learn (Diurnall, No. 35), “ was play- 
ing against one end of the Towne, he with a party of horse 
went to the other end, and made assault against it, shoot- 
ing Grenadoes to set fire of the Barnes and Thatched 
houses that were at that end.” Elsewhere, a fuller picture 
is given, in Cromwell’s own words, of the Puritans’ skir- 
mish near Newark in 1643. His official report ran («bid., 
May 29, 1643): “ God hath given us this evening a glori- 
ous victory over our enemies, they were as we are enformed 
one and twentie Colours of horse troops and three or foure 
of dragoones; it is late in the evening when we drew out, 
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they came and faced us within two miles of the town, so 
soon as we had the alarum we drew out our forces consist- 
ing of about twelve troops, whereof some of them so poore 
and broken that you shall seldome seen worse; with this 
handfull it pleased God to cast the scale, for after we had 
stood a little above musket shot the one body from the 
other, and the Dragooners having fired on both sides for 
the space of halfe an hour or more, they not advancing 
towards we agreed to charge them, and advancing the body 
after many shots on both sides, came with our Troopes a 
pretty round trot, they standing firme to receive us, and 
our men charging fiercely upon them, they were imme- 
diately routed and ran all away, and wee had the execution 
of them two or three miles.” When this communication 
was penned, Cromwell must have been still hot from the 
combat, with no more care for the elegancies of style than 
Hotspur had. But for that reason the picture he gives of 
the open battles of that day, when the cavalry played the 
decisive part, is to be taken as typical of all. 

The next year Rupert was at Newark, and another story 
was to be told. The city was besieged by a Puritan force, 
consisting of four thousand foot soldiers and two thousand 
horse. The King’s nephew was ordered to ride to its 
relief. With his small detachment he was able to slip up 
unobserved within eight miles of the town. The next 
morning at nine the Prince himself led the charge, and 
the fight “ grew sturdy,” for the rebel army “ disputed it 
toughly.” Rupert himself, “ having pierced deep into the 
Enemies, and being observed for his Valour, was dan- 
gerously at once assaulted by three sturdy Rebells, whereof 
one fell by his Highnesses own sword, a second being pis- 
tolled by M. Mortaine one of his own Gentlemen; the 
third now ready to lay hand on the Princes Coller had it 
almost chopt by Sir William Neale.” In the end the 
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Puritans surrendered, and Rupert took as booty three 
thousand muskets, eleven brass cannon, one of them four 
yards in length, and a great quantity of pikes and muskets. 

Besides these detailed accounts of pitched battles, the 
journals often give descriptions of sieges and storming 
parties. The small news-books could print only a brief 
account of these protracted operations, and the full story 
was often published afterward in a larger pamphlet. But 
the journals themselves were in appearance small books, 
and the only distinction between the journal and the 
pamphlet was that of continuity. The interesting little 
book, therefore, entitled A True Relation of the Storming 
of Bristoll, was close kin to the journals under discussion, 
and the affair was one of major importance in the history 
of the war. As a revelation of the methods of the day, it 
is of significance here. 

The story opens with Fairfax’s call on Rupert for sur- 
render. “Sir, For the Service of the Parliament I have 
brought their Army before the City of Bristol, and do 
Summon You in their Names, to Render it with all Forts 
belonging to the same into my hands, to their use.” Imme- 
diately came the Prince’s laconic answer: “TI received 
yours by your Trumpeter: I desire to know, whether you 
will give me leave to send a Messenger to the King, to 
know his pleasure in it.” To this request Fairfax sent his 
refusal, while “everything was prepared for a Storme; 
the Souldiers had their faggots on their backs, and leaped 
for joy they might go on.” When Rupert’s reply was de- 
livered the next day, it proved to be unsatisfactory. As 
the first of seventeen conditions he stipulated that he, his 
troops, and the citizens be permitted to leave the city “with 
their Arms, flying Coulours, Drums beating, Trumpets 
sounding, Pistolls cock’d, Swords drawn, Matches lighted 
at both ends, Bullets in their mouths, and as much Powder 
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and Match as they can carry about them; with all their 
Bag and Baggage, Horses, Arms, and other Furniture, ten 
pieces of Cannon, Fifty barrels of Powder, Match and 
Bullet proportionable.” A fire insurance policy could 
hardly be more comprehensive; but, although the other 
sixteen conditions were just as specific, Fairfax found 
them “ doubtfully expressed ” and suspected that Rupert 
was delaying until “his Counterscarfes and inner lines ” 
were finished. So all negotiations were broken off. 

The assault was carefully planned. “ Collonel Weldon, 
with His Brigade, consisting of the four Taunton Regi- 
ments, . . . whose Posts were to make good Somerset- 
shire side, was ordered to storme in three places, viz. two 
hundred men in the middle, two hundred on each side, 
(as forlorn hopes) to begin the storme, twenty Ladders to 
each place, two men to carry each Ladder, and to have five 
shillings a peece, two Serjeants that attend the service of 
the Ladder, to have 20 shillings a man; each Musquettier 
that follows the Ladder, to carry a faggot, a Serjeant to 
command them, and to have the same reward; 12 Files of 
men, with fire, armes, and pikes, to follow the Ladders to 
each place . . . to be commanded each by a Captaine, and 
Lieutenant; the Lieutenant to goe before with five Files, 
the Captaine to second him, with the other seven Files; 
the two hundred men that are appointed to second the 
storme, to furnish each partie of them, twenty Pyoneers, 
who are to march in their Reare. . . . Those Pyoneers 
are to throw down the Lyne, and make way for the Horse: 
the partie that is to make good the Line, to possesse the 
Guns, and turn them. A gentleman of the Ordnance, 
Gunners, and Matrosses, to enter with the parties, the 
Draw-bridge to be let down, two Regiments and a halfe of 
Horse, to storme in, (after the foot) if way be made.” 

On Tuesday night, September 9, a!] was thus put in 
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readiness. ‘“ The signes were to be, to give notice when 
the storme should begin, by kindling a fire of straw, and 
shooting off foure great Guns,” and “the Word during 
the storme, was David: the word after the Lyne was en- 
tered, was The Lord of Hosts.” In less than an hour after 
the advance was made, Prior’s Fort was taken, by means 
of scaling ladders, and cannon were planted against the 
castle. Then Rupert surrendered, and the terms of capi- 
tulation were drawn up. 

Although the Civil War in England was much less bar- 
barous than the conflict in Ireland, charges of atrocity 
were freely brought against both Puritans and Royalists. 
Prince Rupert was apparently the most dreaded of the 
Cavaliers, and items like this are frequent in the news- 
books. “ There came Letters from Northampton on Mon- 
day last, by which it was certainly informed that Prince 
Rupert with at least 2000 horse is in that County, and 
makes great spoyle there, having plundered many places 
thereabouts.” ° And again at Chichester, Prince Rupert 
was reported to have taken as booty “ two thousand horse, 
with which he made his footmen Troopers, six hundred 
head of Cattell, and about sixty Cart-loade of plunder.” 
His soldiers also “ tooke pure Holland Sheets, and foulded 
them up under their Saddles, with which when they tooke 
up their lodgins they covered their horses withall instead 
of Horse-cloathes,” and, having entered the town, “ laid 
about them in that inhumaine manner it would grieue a 
Jew to heare the Relation.” In another place, ‘ much 
enraged at their losses, they “put all to the sword they 
met withall both men women and children, and in a bar- 
barous manner murthered three Ministers our godly and 
religious men.” 

So persistent were these charges that the royal trooper 
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was forced to publish his defence. His spirited “ Declar- 
ation” began with an apology for his appearance as an 
author, his “ known disposition being so contrary to this 
seribling age.” But the charges of barbarity forced him 
to declare: “ I take that man to be no Souldier or Gentle- 
man, that will strike (much lesse kill) a woman or a 
child.” He defied his accusers to name the persons inhu- 
manely treated by him, or the places where such atrocities 
had been committed. Finally, in retaliation, he reminded 
his readers of the sacking of the Earl of Northampton’s 
house by the Roundheads, their destruction of churches, 
and the imprisonment of innocent persons. He pledged 
his word, too, that, if Charles were received in London 
peacefully, no citizen need fear plunder, and closed with 
the knightly words: “ And so, whether peace or warre, 
the Lord prosper the worke of their hands who stand for 
God and King Charles.” 

The royalist press in general supported the charges that 
Rupert here brought against the Puritan soldiery. In 
May, 1643 appeared the first number of a paper amply 
entitled, Mercurius Rusticus, or the Countries complaint 
of the Murthers, robberies, plundrings, and other outrages 
committed by the Rebells on his Majesties faithfull sub- 
jects. It told in full of the sacking of Sir John Lucas’s 
house, and the outrages on its inmates. Another paper, 
Mercurius Aulicus, found an even more barbarous story 
to tell. ‘‘ The Rebels,” it declared, “ speed so ill at down- 
right fighting, that now they practise a new way of Mur- 
ther, for we are certainly advertised from Dennington 
Castle, that when the Rebells close besieged that place, 
they hired a Souldier to poyson their Well. ... This 
Souldier having informed the Rebells, that the Well was 
most necessary for supportation of that Garrison, received 
his 20 shillings . . . and in the night time conveyed the 
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Poyson downe the Well. But next morning their Com- 
mander (toucht it seems with the horror of the fact) sent 
a Drum with a Letter to Sir John Boys to give notice 
what was done... . After which time, he kept the Well 
in despight of the Rebels, and to make tryall whether or 
no the Well were truly poysoned, he tryed the experiment 
upon an Horse, which having drank of it, swelld and dyed 
within 24 houres.” 

One of the last pieces of important news that these 
journals had to communicate before their suppression, was 
the execution of the King in 1649. The Moderate Intel- 
ligencer followed most fully the proceedings against 
Charles. Like the rest, it was a paper about five by six 
and a half inches in size. In it the news from England 
was as a rule printed first ; then letters from the Continent 
were given; and often at the very end the notice of a new 
book was added, such as “ A Continuation of Mr. John- 
Amos-Comenius School-Endeavours, or a summary Delin- 
eation of Doctor Cyprian Kinner Silesian his Thoughts 
concerning Education, Way and Method of Teaching, 
comes forth tomorrow.” 

In the issue of The Moderate Intelligencer for the week 
ending January 4, 1649, appeared the item: “ An Ordin- 
ance was this day brought in, which is in way of Commis- 
sion, in which certaine persons about 100 in number, 
Lords, Commons, Citizens, & others are qualified, with 
power to try the Kings Majesty.” This bill having been 
read a second time the next day was referred to the com- 
mittee for the insertion of “ the names of such as were to 
be Commissioners therein.” The King himself felt little 
concern at this step, if the editor was truly informed, for 
the report continues: “The King is merry, discourses 
upon subjects purporting a life of many dayes here, doubts 
not but within six moneths to see peace in England.” Yet 
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the plans for the trial went on, and “ the Commons under- 
standing how unanimously the Lords had gone against the 
Commission for tryall of the King, agreed to proceed them- 
selves.” 

In the next issue of the paper the author discussed the 
three possible forms of government, whether by king, by 
Lords and Commons, or by the Commons alone, “ which,” 
he added “ de facto it’s now comming to.” He explained 
that the word king, “as they that understood the Saxon 
Language say, signifies no more but cunning.” In an un- 
limited monarchy, therefore, “a cunning or wise man is set 
over the people by their consent, because cunning, to see to 
their preservation.” This line of argument seems to be 
leading to the conclusions soon to be propounded by Milton 
in Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. But here the author 
halted. Even were it necessary, he felt, for a king to be 
deposed, the divine rule is not to visit the sins of the 
fathers upon the children “ unlesse they walke in the steps 
of their Fathers.” Hence the line of succession should 
hardly be changed. In this article and the next the author 
appears plainly in the capacity of a modern editor to influ- 
ence the judgment of his readers. 

Soon, however, the editor resigned this function and 
dropped back into the réle of news-writer to report the 
progress of events. Although the clergymen of Oxford- 
shire and others submitted petitions against a continuance 
of the prosecution, and although the Prince of Wales prom. 
ised, if his father’s life were spared, to see that Parlia- 
ment’s wishes were fulfilled, the proceedings went on. 
The House voted “ that the King had exercised tyrannical 
government, was a tyrant, a Murtherer and Traitor” and 
agreed “ to draw up the sentence of condemnation against 
him,” ordering in advance that it should be counted “ high 
treason for any person or persons to proclaim any King of 
England, without consent of Parliament.” 
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On the 27th final sentence accordingly was pronounced. 
The King was brought before the Lord President and the 
sixty-seven commissioners present. . They forbade his 
speaking “ against the jurisdiction of the Court,” but al- 
lowed him to plead in his own defence. So Charles began: 
“I must tell you, that this many a day all things have been 
taken away from mee, that I call dearer to me than my 
life, which is my Conscience and my Honor.” His aim, 
he declared, in speaking was not to save his life, but to 
insure peace to the country. With that end only in view, 
he asked to “ be heard in the Painted Chamber before the 
Lords and Commons.” This request was denied, on the 
ground that Charles sought only delay, of which there had 
been too much already, and that “ Judges are no more to 
delay then they are to deny Justice.” The king still urged 
his plea, arguing that “a little delay of a day or two 
farther may give peace, whereas an hasty judgement may 
bring on that trouble and perpetuall inconvenience to the 
kingdome, that the childe that is unborn may repent.” But 
the Lord President remained obdurate, arguing, as Milton 
did, that the oath at coronation was proof of a contract 
between king and people, and that Charles had violated the 
contract. The clerk then read the sentence, ending with 
the words: “For all which Treasons and Crimes this 
Court doth adjudge, That he the said Charles Stuart, as a 
Tyrant, Traytor, Murtherer, and a publike Enemy, shall 
be put to death, by the severing of his Head from his 
Body.” 

Since the measures against royalist papers were then 
very strict, the author had to give these facts without com- 
ment of his own. Some sympathy for the royal martyr 
seems to lie beneath the few facts that are given to con- 
clude the story. The author reviewed the troubled reign of 
Charles, attributing the evil done chiefly to the Catholic 
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marriage. He mentioned next a few of the touching inci- 
dents from the last hours of the king,—the sending away 
of his dogs and his last words to his children. Then he 
told how Charles walked through the park to the scaffold 
and spoke there, behind the black-draped railing, to the 
small group of persons gathered to witness his end, before 
he finally gave a few of his personal belongings to his 
faithful friends and laid his head upon the block. It “was 
at one blow struck off by one in disguise, and taken up by 
another in disguise.” The author then concluded with 
this expressive comment: “ Thus have you from first to 
last of this Tragoedie, such particulars as could be got 
from severall hands. Many have said, and possible true, 
wilfulnesse hath chiefly occasioned what hath befallen.” 

The execution of King Charles brings one close to the 
end of this first flourishing period of English journalism. 
As early as 1647 the strictest measures were taken by the 
Puritans in control toward the suppression of the royalist 
papers in London. The old women who hawked them 
about the streets were whipped by the constables if they 
were caught. Then in 1651 Milton himself, the author of 
the grandest plea for the freedom of the press, became a 
sort of licensing editor of Mercurtus Politicus. The Re- 
storation led at once to the complete suppression of all 
papers but the one licensed by the new king’s servant and 
to the establishment of the Gazette. Nevertheless, the pro- 
gress of English journalism during Puritan days had been 
rapid, though short. The editors, or authors, as they were 
usually called, had learned to gather the news and get it 
before the people; they had learned, too, that the press is 
a potent factor in the influencing of public opinion. The 
history of English journalism had begun. 


Exsert N, 8S. Toompson. 
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VIIL—THE EDITIONS OF MILTON’S HISTORY 
OF BRITAIN? 


Separate editions of Milton’s History of Britain 
appeared in 1670, 1677, 1695, and 1818. It has been 
included in all the important collections of his prose 
works. In 1706, moreover, Dr. White Kennett, whose 
Complete History of England is a series of historical 
writings from the pens of various authors, chose Milton’s 
work to do duty for the period preceding the Norman 
Conquest.* Foot-notes were added, though of no remark- 
able value. The first of Kennett’s three folio volumes was 
republished in 1719; in 1870 Milton’s history, and along 
with it two of the other contributions to the first volume, 
were reprinted under one octavo cover; in 1878 ap- 
peared a stereotype reproduction of the volume of 1870. 


*For helpful advice and suggestive material I acknowledge my 
indebtedness to Professor Albert S. Cook, of Yale University. 

? Some volumes of the second edition appeared in 1678, with a new 
title-page bearing that date. See Cat. Brit. Mus. See also Masson, 
VI, p. 647, note 1, where mention is made of a copy of the first edition 
having a title-page with the date 1671. In the edition of 1818, The 
Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, The Ready and Easy Way, A 
Letter to a Friend on the Ruptures, and Notes on Griffith’s Sermon 
were appended to the History. 

* Kennett says in his Preface: “ For the Times before William the 
First, tho’ the Views of ’em have been left less distinct than the rest, 
and in some Places look like Scenes of Fairy-Land, yet so much as 
cou’d be trac’d and put into order, has been admirably done by Mr. 
John Milton, with whose Book this Collection begins. His great 
natural and acquir’d Parts, and his excelling in so many different 
kinds of Learning, besides his daring and uncommon Genius in 
Poetry, have made him generally look’d upon as one of the most 
extraordinary Persons that the last Age produc’d: And even the 
greatest Admirers of Antiquity have a particular Reason to rank 
him with most of the Ancients, whom he so nearly resembles.” 
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The nature of the Hrrata appended to the text of 1670, 
the first edition, raises the presumption that Milton pre- 
pared the list himself. The corrections which it demanded 
were incorporated in the second edition, that of 1677; and 
that version was substantially followed in the edition 
of 1695. When Toland prepared a text of the History of 
Britain for his collection of 1698, he relied, apparently, 
upon emendations from two distinct sources. There were, 
first, the changes recommended by Milton’s Errata, and 
already embodied in the second edition. There were, be- 
sides, several insertions—all of them, with one exception, 
belonging in the Second Book 5—which are unmentioned 
in the Errata, and were seemingly unknown to the pub- 
lishers of the editions of 1677 and 1695.6 How did Toland 


‘Many of the corrections change the meaning of the text, suggest- 
ing the author’s own hand. For example, “fabling in the deeds of 
Arms ” (ed. 1670, p. 126) becomes “ fabling in the deeds of Artur ”; 
“maried the Daughter of Penda” (p. 157) becomes “maried the 
Sister of Penda”; “to Eadbert his Uncle” (p. 173) becomes “ to 
Eadbert his Uncle’s Son”; “ Cuthred was dead two years before” 
(p. 176) becomes “ Cuthred was dead two or three years before”; 
“sent Alfric Bishop of Yorke” (p. 276) becomes “ sent Alfric Arch- 
bishop of Yorke”; and “death of Elfred his Brother” (p. 277) 
becomes “death of Elfred his half-Brother.” The presumption is 
fortified by the summary language at the close of the Hrrata: 
‘Besides other literal faults and wrong stops through the Book, 
which the Reader of himself may amend.” Milton seems to be avail- 
ing himself, that is to say, of an author’s inherent right to leave all 
uncorrected matter to the reader’s discrimination. 

* The single exception is found in the First Book. At the close of 
the passage, “ insomuch that Aganippus a great King in Gaul (how- 
ever he eame by his Greek name)” (ed. 1670, p. 18), Toland adds 
“not found in any Register of French Kings.” 

*In the following passages, Toland’s insertions are set off within 
double bars (||). 

He returns to Rome, from whence he had bin absent only six 
moneths, and in Britain but 16 daies; sending the news before him 
of his Victories, though in a small part of the Tland (ed. 1670, p. 
54). || By which is manifestly refuted that which Eutropius and 
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Orosius write of his conquering at that time also the Orcades Hands 
lying to the North of Scotland; and not conquer’d by the Romans 
(for aught found in any good Author) till above forty Years after, 
as shall appear. || 

The next we hear of Britain, is that when Trajan was Emperor, 
it revolted, and was subdued (ed. 1670, p. 78). || But Hadrian next 
entring on the Empire, they soon unsubdu’d themselves. || 

He rais’d a Wall with great stakes driv’n in deep, and fastn’d 
together, in manner of a strong mound, fourscore mile in length, to 
divide what was Roman from Barbarian (ed. 1670, p. 78): || as his 
manner was to do in other Frontiers of his Empire, where great 
Rivers divided not the Limits. || 

15 hundred of them went to Rome in name of the rest, and were 
so terrible to Commodus himself, as that to please them he put to 
death Perennis the Captain of his Guard (ed. 1670, p. 80). || for 
having in the British War remov’d thir Leaders, who were Senators, 
and in thir places put those of the Equestrian Order. || 

And Helvius Pertinax who succeeded Governour, found it a work 
so difficult to appease them, that once in a mutiny he was left for 
dead among many slain; and || though afterwards he severely 
punish’d the Tumulters, |! was fain at length to seek a dismission 
from his charge (ed. 1670, p. 81). 

But more authentic Writers confirm us, that the Scots, whoever 
they be originally, came first into Ireland, and dwelt there, and 
nam’d it Scotia long before the North of Britain took that name (ed. 
1670, p. 94). || Orosius who liv’d at this time writes, that Ireland 
was then inhabited by Scots.|| [Toland then adds the following 
marginal reference: Oros. L. 1. cap. 2.] 

Other variant readings in Toland’s text appear below: 


Ed. 1670. 

P. 54. To whom the Senate. 

P. 78. Under Adrian, Julius Sev- 
erus, saith Dion, govern'd 
the Iland. 

P. 78. But he being call’d away. 

P. 80. He put to death Perennis. 


P. 83. Had wip’t out of her con- 
science. 

P. 89. Certainly born of Helena, 
a mean Woman at Naisus 
in Dardania. 


Ed. 1698. 
To Claudius the Senat. 
Julius Severus, saith Dion, then 
govern’d the Tland. 


He being call’d away. 

He deliver’d up to thir care 
Perennis. 

Had whip’t out of her Conscience. 


Certainly born of a mean Woman, 
Helena, the Concubine of Con- 
stantius, at Naisus in Dar- 
dania. 
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discover this new matter? The answer is found through 
a line on the title-page to the History, in Toland’s Volume 
I. Just before the legend “ Amsterdam, mpcxcrv,” one 
reads: “ Publish’d from a Copy corrected by the Author 
himself.” What was that copy? It is inconceivable that 
Milton made alterations in his manuscript which were dis- 
regarded when it went to press. The only reasonable 
explanation of Toland’s little advertisement is that he 
became the possessor of a volume of the first edition, owned 
and handled by Milton, in which the author himself had 
made the mysterious insertions. Exactly when Milton 
did so is, of course, doubtful; but it was surely after the 
preparation of the Errata. That these changes are con- 
fined mainly to the Second Book indicates that within the 
last two or three years of his life he was refreshing his 
mind with the events of Roman history, and that he occa- 
sionally recalled a small gap in his own historical work 
which he could readily fill with material gleaned from his 
cursory reading. After ordering his reader to note an 
insertion in the margin of his printed copy, he would 
probably give the matter no further thought. Had he 
earnestly wished these memoranda—for as such he must 
have regarded them—to be perpetuated, it is likely that 
he would have left them in hands capable of executing his 
command. We know that shortly before his death he was 
in close association with Daniel Skinner, a young amanu- 


P. 172. Neither they then we had Neither they nor we had better 


better Authors. Authors. 
P. 234. An Enemy to all Monks. An Enemy to all Monks and 
Fryers. 
Ed. 1670. Ed. 1677. Ed. 1698. 


P.219. After this a § After this a great After this a greater 
greater Army. Army. Army. 
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ensis, on whom he conferred a literary executorship.* The 
actual fact, no doubt, is that Milton entertained little hope 
that the History would ever appear again. A passage in 
the Fasti Oxonienses of Anthony Wood demonstrates that 
its reception was indifferently encouraging at best; * and 
Milton himself surely had no clear reason to foresee that 
his posthumous reputation would justify the reprinting of 
this product of his left hand,® this long-deferred work that 
had engaged only his spare hours, and had been left 
unfinished in the end.’° It is not singular, therefore, that 
the “copy corrected by the author himself” escaped the 
notice of those who published the editions of 1677 and 
1695. It seems to have had a casual and undirected fate 
until it reached the custody of Toland." 
Toland’s version was followed in all the important 
editions which succeeded it, except that of Mitford, whose 


*See Masson, Life of Milton, v1, pp. 720, 791. 

* Referring to Milton’s History of Britain, Wood says: “This 
history, when it first came abroad, had only the reputation of the 
putting of our old authors neatly together in a connex’d story, not 
abstaining from some lashes at the ignorance, or I know not what, 
of those times ” (Fasti Oxonienses, pt. 1, p. 485). 

*See Reason of Church Government, Bohn, u, p. 477: “ Lastly, I 
should not choose this manner of writing [i.e., in prose], wherein 
knowing myself inferior to myself, led by the genial power of nature 
to another task, I have the use, as I may account, but of my left 
hand.” 

* Though Milton had originally proposed to bring the History 
down to his own time, he concluded it at the Norman Conquest. The 
composition of the text progressed intermittently during a period 
commencing about 1645 (but no earlier than 1643, the date of the 
publication of Abraham Wheloc’s parallel-text edition of Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History and the Anglo-Sawon Chronicle), and ending 
about 1660 (see Firth, Milton as an Historian, Proc. Brit. Acad. for 
1907-8, pp. 229-30). Cf. Masson, Life of Milton, vi, pp. 642-3. As 
to Wheloc’s book, cf. Stern, Milton und seine Zeit, bk. Iv, p. 134. 

“A direct transfer from Milton to Toland is not to be considered. 
Toland was four years old when Milton died. 
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Works of Milton, published in 1851, contained a text of 
the History based upon the earlier version.‘ Whether 
Mitford realized that he was overlooking matter included 
in Toland’s text is uncertain. But it is clear that editors 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries did not under- 
stand the precise nature of Toland’s contribution. This 
fact is betrayed by the note which St. John, who prepared 
the valuable Bohn edition (1848-53), printed at the 
head of the History: “ Published from a copy corrected 
by the author himself, 1670.” St. John evidently saw 
the advertisement on Toland’s title-page; but, instead of 
discovering that the corrections were made after the 
appearance of the first edition, he rushed to the inference 
that they had been established by Milton himself before 
his volume of 1670 went into print. In no other manner 
can one explain the insertion of the date 1670 at the end 
of the note. It seems to have been St. John’s impression, 
in other words, that Toland merely copied the text of 
1670, as emended by the Frrata. 

In the last two hundred years no significant alteration 
has been made in the text, except the inclusion of a digres- 
sive passage in Birch’s edition of 1738. This change was 
adopted by subsequent editors.1* 


Harry GricksMAN. 


“The following appears on Mitford’s title-page: “The Works of 
John Milton in Verse and Prose. Printed from the Original Editions.” 
In his Advertisement Mitford says: “The present Edition of the 
Poetical and Prose Works of Milton has been carefully printed from 
the Author’s copies.” 

“This passage, manifestly an attack upon the Long Parliament 
and the Westminster Assembly (see Firth, pp. 252 ff.), did not 
appear among Milton’s writings until 1738, when it was inserted 
near the beginning of the Third Book (see Bohn, v, pp. 236-41) in 
Birch’s edition of the Prose Works. As a separate text it appeared 
for the first time in 1681, under the title Mr. John Milton’s Character 
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of the Long Parliament and Assembly of Divines, In MDOXLI. The 
rest of the title-page reads: “ Omitted in his other Works, and never 
before Printed, And very seasonable for these times. London: 
Printed for Henry Brome, at the Gun at the West-end of St. Paul’s. 
1681.” The only other appearance of the Character apart from a 
Miltonic context was in Vol. v of The Harleian Miscellany (London, 
1810). 
St. John adds the following note to the digressive passage: “ The 
following paragraphs, within brackets, have been omitted in all the 
former editions of our author’s History of Britain, except that 
published in the collection of his works, 1738, 2 vols. folio, and the | 
‘ subsequent edition in quarto.” | 
St. John is in error. The passage appeared, for example, in | 
Symmons’s edition of 1806, and in Fletcher’s edition of 1833. 
Strange to say, the note set forth above appears almost verbatim in 
Symmons and Fletcher. The situation indicates that Miltonic editors 
of the first half of the nineteenth century were prone to transcribe 
from one another without adequate regard to the meaning of their 


i copy. 


| 


VIII.—_THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMATIC COMPANIES 


Of the several agencies whose joint functioning made 
possible the Elizabethan theatre, the most neglected, the 
least understood, and yet in some respects the most im- 
portant, is the dramatic company. The history and organi- 
zation of the playhouses have long since attracted the atten- 
tion of scholars, and the individual fortune of the play- 
wrights and actors has been studied from many points of 
view. Research on the dramatic companies, on the other 
hand, has taken but one direction. Fleay, Maas, and 
Murray ' have gone far to establish the chronology of the 
companies, but their real place in the history of the Eliza- 
bethan theatre has not been established. General works on 
the Elizabethan drama and theatre have failed to give 
them the attention they deserve, and the general student of 
the period hardly realizes that upon the companies rested 
a considerable share of the financial responsibility for the 
drama and the entire burden of producing it. Nor is it 
difficult to understand why the dramatic companies have 
been neglected. Writers upon our period have been con- 
tent to treat of Elizabethan actors in a manner fitting those 
of all succeeding periods. The function of the modern 
actor is to act. The theatrical capitalist and the special- 
ized skill of the producer relieve him of all the financial, 
and a substantial part of the artistic, responsibility which 
rested upon Elizabethan actors. If, however, the Eliza- 
bethan actor had greater responsibilities, he had also 
greater opportunities. The Elizabethan drama owes far 
more than has yet been realized to the fact that many of 


1Fleay, Stage, and Drama; Maas, Die Aussere Geschichte der 


 Englischen Theatertruppen; Murray, Dnglish Dramatic Companies. 
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the playwrights and all of the producing managers were 
great actors, who knew the audience intimately enough to 
gauge its capacities, who acknowledged no paymaster or 
employer but that audience, and whose instincts partook 
alike of the shrewdness of the successful business man and 
the daring of the artist. This producing and managerial 
function of the companies justifies a closer investigation 
than has yet been made of their place in the theatrical 
activities of the time and of the business organization 
which enabled them to hold it. 

That the actor-sharers, the chief members of the dra- 
matic companies—and not the proprietors of the play- 
houses, the “ housekeepers ”—were in charge of produc- 
tions, is clear. The Globe and Blackfriars Sharepapers of 
1635 show that the actor-sharers in the King’s Men of 
that time—the successors of Shakspere, Hemings, Con- 
dell, and the rest—counted among their expenses all 
payments for plays, costumes and properties, music, at- 
tendants, and the like.2 The Langley-Pembroke Papers 
of 1597,* and other documents still to be considered prove 
that the same arrangement prevailed at the Swan and the 
Red Bull, and that the actor-sharers made not only the 
payments but also the purchases and appointments. If 
further proof be desired, one has only to turn to Hens- 
lowe’s Diary and his miscellaneous papers. 

Even Greg’s invaluable work on the Diary has not yet 
eradicated certain totally incorrect views as to Henslowe’s 
managerial activities; so that it will be worth while to 
consider at this point the producing responsibilities of his 
companies at the Rose, the Fortune, and the Hope. The 
notion has long been prevalent among casual readers of the 


* Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, 7th ed., 1, p. 313. 
* Wallace, Englische Studien, xi111, p. 342. 
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Diary that because Henslowe records a large number of 
payments for plays, costumes, and properties, he must 
have been the general manager in charge of purchases and 
productions. The fact of the matter, of course, is quite 
otherwise. Until they became well established, the dra- 
matic companies often found it a difficult task to finance 
their end of the enterprise, since large sums were required 
to pay for the costuming of new plays, and to provide 
money for playwrights’ fees, for the charges of the Master 
of the Revels, and for wages to the “ hirelings ” or junior 
actors in their employ. The companies at Henslowe’s 
theatres during their early days were frequently obliged to 
borrow from their chief housekeeper, Henslowe himself, 
and as security they often made over to him their share of 
the gallery receipts.©° Upon such security Henslowe, in 
contracting for the appearance of the Lady Elizabeth’s 
Men at the Hope in 1613, agreed “to disburse . . . all 
such . . . somes of monny as ffower or flive sharers of the 
said Company . . . shall thinck fittinge for the furnish- 
inge of the . . . Company with playinge apparrell.” ° 
Only such payments as the companies could not meet from 
their current funds appear among the loans entered in the 
Diary, and it is clear that Henslowe specifies the nature 
of the loans only for purposes of record, not because 
he managed the companies’ outlays or productions. Nu- 
merous letters written to Henslowe by sharers in his 
companies prove beyond a doubt that they selected the 
plays and produced them.” 


*I have discussed fully the theatrical budget of Shakspere’s times 
in Chapter vt of my Ms. dissertation, Finance and Business Manage- 
ment of the Elizabethan Theatre, Harvard University, 1918. 

* See below, note 11. 

* Henslowe Papere, ed. Greg, pp. 23-24. 

" Ibid., p. 56, Samuel Rowley to Henslowe, in 1601: “Mr. hinchloe 
I haue harde fyue shetes of a playe of the Conqueste of the Indes & 
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In view of these facts we may dismiss the notion that 
Henslowe was the guilty progenitor of the so-called “‘ The- 
atre Trust” of our day, or that, indeed, he was “a whole 
theatre trust in himself.” ® Freedom of production is the 


I dow not doute but It wyll be a verye good playe tharefore I praye 
ye delyuer them fortye shyllynges. .. .” 

Ibid., p. 84, Field to Henslowe, 1613: “ Mr. Dawborne and I have 
spent a great deale of time in conference about this plott, wch. will 
make as beneficiall a play as hath Come these seauen yeares.” He 
then proceeds to ask for a loan. See also, ibid., p. 49. The plays as 
well as the apparel remained company property, though Henslowe 
from time to time seized this property to secure unpaid debts (ibid., 
p. 49). Greg (Hens. Diar., U, pp. 120-1) has shown conclusively 
that Henslowe did not act as a play-broker or agent, but in his loans 
simply acted, according to Rendle’s phrase, as “Banker of the 
Bankside.” 

*In New Shakespeareana, 1, p. 36, appears an unsigned article 
which charges that “in Shakspere’s day one Philip Henslowe devised 
the same sort of thing” as that more recently perpetrated by “the 
handful of ‘commercial gents’” who pooled their interests and, 
“suggesting that the public be...” prevented Mrs. Fiske from 
finding suitable bookings for her productions outside of New York. 
Then follows a series of curious indictments. The sins with which 
Henslowe is charged might at worst be considered as ill deeds done 
by the companies and recorded by him only because he loaned them 
money to carry out their fell purposes. As a matter of fact, however, 
they have to do with transactions in no sense reprehensible even 
from the point of view of an opponent of monopolies, Elizabethan or 
modern. Among the charges against Henslowe are the following: 

1. “He bribed a printer in 1599 not to print Dekker’s Patient 
Grissell,” that is to say, the company, in self-protection took steps to 
prevent its property from becoming public and valueless. 

2. “He employed a hack . . . to rewrite and rearrange so as to 
disguise other people’s plays,”—and, more particularly, “to write 
plays competing with those already produced or about to be produced 
by Shakspere’s Company.” In other words, Henslowe’s companies 
employed hack playwrights (such as Ben Jonson) to rewrite earlier 
plays—exactly as the Chamberlain’s Men employed Shakspere in the 
earlier stages of his career. 

3. “By loans and advances... he managed to get poor Ben 
Jonson into his power, and thereafter as long as Shakspere lived 
kept Ben at Shakspere’s heels endeavoring to duplicate Shakspere’s 
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first element of a free theatre, and this the Elizabethan 
theatre enjoyed in every sense of the word. Neither 
Henslowe nor any other theatrical capitalist had any 
authority in the selection or production of plays. Com- 
pany control of productions in the first place, and compe- 
tition among the companies in the second,’ prevented the 
development of theatrical monopoly in our period— 
though we shall have occasion to note later that toward 
its close the ever increasing royal control of the companies 
foreshadowed the theatrical monopoly which came in with 
the Restoration. We shall see further that, not only in 
their control of productions, but also in their relations to 
the court and Revels Office, the dramatic companies, and 


attractions. ... Philip Henslowe was the thorn in Shakspere’s 
flesh... .” All of which is so delightfully false from start to finish 
(and so long after Gifford!) as to require no further comment. It 
is worth noting, however, if only for the reason that other and more 
scholarly writers than the one just quoted continue to speak of 
Elizabethan “ theatre trusts” in a manner that entirely confuses the 
issue. This in spite of the fact that Mr. Greg’s masterly examina- 
tion of Henslowe’s activities should have undeceived them in this 
respect. (Of., for example, Sullivan’s Court Masques of James I, New 
York, 1913, p. 182. Here Shakspere is spoken of as “a member of 
one of the biggest theatre trusts in London.”) The one real charge 
to be brought against Henslowe is that he interfered with the pre- 
rogatives of his companies at times by attaching actors to him 
personally (see Hens. Papers, p. 124) and by threatening to “ break ” 
a company by dismissing such personal employees of his. The wages 
of these employees, however, were also paid by the companies. More- 
over, the indications are that these threats of Henslowe’s came rarely 
and then only in self-defense, since certain actors and at times entire 
companies made every effort to “ break ” their housekeepers by leav- 
ing them suddenly. See Wallace, Eng. Studien, xt, p. 342; Hensl. 
Diary, I, p. 179; Cunningham, Shaks. Soc. Papers, tv, pp. 95-100; 
Murray, op. cit., I, p. 53; Hensl. Papers, p. 49. 

*For a full discussion of company competition compare chapter 
1m of my dissertation, and my article on “ The Travelling Players in 
Shakspere’s England,” Modern Philology, January, 1920. See also 
note 91, below. 


| 
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not the housekeepers, were the dominant factor in thea- 
trical affairs. The function of the housekeepers was sim- 
ply and only to furnish funds for the building and upkeep 
of the playhouses.'° Thus, we shall see, further, that the 
many questions connected with the licensing of plays by 
the Master of the Revels were in charge of the business 
managers of the dramatic companies, the housekeepers 
being required only to obtain the requisite licenses for 
their playhouses. In this connection I should like to recall 
another point which I have already discussed fully else- 
where. The actor-sharers were not mere employees of the 
housekeepers—they did not, as has been generally be- 
lieved, draw fixed salaries for their work. The Elizabethan 
theatre was a very thorough-going share-holding institu- 
tion. The housekeepers drew half the gallery receipts, 
and the actor-sharers divided among themselves—after 
meeting current expenses—the other half of the gallery 
receipts plus the general admission fees, “ the commings 
in at the door.” 74 The success of the theatres and their 
own prosperity thus depended entirely upon their ability 
to attract a “ full audience.” 1? 

How the King’s Men financed their production in the 
early days of Shakspere’s membership in the company we 
can only conjecture. It is likely, however, that each man, 
upon being admitted as actor-sharer, had to invest a cer- 
tain amount of money. This, at any rate, was the arrange- 
ment in other companies. Thus we read in the Diary that 
Francis Henslowe on May 3, 1593 borrowed 15 li. from 


See the 1635 Globe and Blackfriars Sharepapers, the Henslowe- 
Cholmley contract (Hensl. Papers, pp. 2-4) and, for general discus- 
sion, the references given in the preceding note. 

" Halliwell-Phillipps, op. cit., 1, p. 314. See my article on “ Shak- 
pere’s Income,” Studies in Philology, xv, pp. 83 ff. 

See the dedication of Dekker’s If It Be Not Good. 
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his uncle “ for his share to the Quenes players when they 
broke & went into the contrey to playe,” and again, on 
June 1, 1595, 9 li. “ for his hallfe share wth. the company 
weh. he dothe play with.”** Undoubtedly the invest- 
ment required was larger in the more important com- 
panies. It must be remembered, moreover, that the 
Strange-Chamberlain-King’s Men had long been a flour- 
ishing organization, and they probably did not have to 
work with borrowed capital in Shakspere’s day to any such 
extent as the companies at Henslowe’s theatres. As re- 
gards the latter, however, it should be said that they 
promptly ceased to borrow as soon as they began to be able 
to look out for themselves. Thus the Admiral’s Men, after 
they were taken under the royal patronage on the accession 
of James I, disappear from Henslowe’s books, and Greg is 
doubtless right in assuming that they successfully financed 
themselves thereafter.'* 

Like Henslowe’s companies, Pembroke’s Men at the 
Swan before 1597 and Queen Henrietta’s Men at the 
Salisbury Court before 1637,!° were able to borrow a part 
of their working capital from their chief housekeepers. 
Queen Anne’s Men at the Red Bull in 1615 raised money 
by still another method. At that time they owed the widow 
of Thomas Greene, lately one of their chief actors, the sum 
of 111 li. Instead of paying it, they prevailed upon her 
second husband, one Baskerville, to advance them a fur- 
ther sum of 57 li. 10 s. In payment of their total debt 
they granted the Baskervilles an annuity of 1 s. 8 d. per 
day out of their takings. Somewhat later, for a further 
consideration of 110 li. paid to the company by the Bas- 


* See note 9, and Hensl. Diary, I, pp. 4-6. 
* Loc. cit., 11, p. 113. 
%See note 3, and Shaksp. Soc. Papers, tv, p. 98. 
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kervilles, the annuity was increased to 3 s. 8 d. daily.’*® 
All the companies who played at court, moreover, were 
able to count upon a certain amount of “ cort-mony ” each 
year to help them meet their obligations, and at times they 
were able to borrow upon the security of this potential 
income.?* 

With this preliminary sketch of the dramatic companies’ 
financial methods and of their general function in the 
theatrical scheme of things, we may turn to their internal 
organization and administration. A lawsuit brought 
against Queen Anne’s Men at the Red Bull in 1619 by 
one John Smith, draper, whose bill of 46 li. 5 s. the com- 
pany had refused to pay, throws an interesting light upon 
the arrangements of that company.'* In the course of its 
plea the company seeks to escape responsibility by pointing 
out that its business manager, Christopher Beeston, was in 
sole charge of purchases for the company, and that a part 
of the company’s funds had regularly been turned over to 
him to meet the bills. “For the better ordering and 
setting forth” of its plays, the company states, it “ re 
quired Divers officers and that everyone of the said Actors 
should take upon them some place & charge, and for that 
the prouision of the furniture & apparell was a place of 
greate chardge & trust and must of necessitie fall upon a 
thriueing man & one that was of abilitie & meanes . . . ” 
it was given to Beeston, for whose expenditure they re- 
served out of their daily receipts “ a certen some of money 
as a comon stock.” 1° In this particular case the com- 


“Fleay, Stage, pp. 273 ff. 

* Thus Henslowe on May 4, 1601, received from the Admiral’s Men 
“in pt. of a more some ” 28 li. 10 s. “cort mony for playnge ther at 
eryssmas ” (H. D., 1, p. 40). 

* Wallace, “Three Lond. Theatres,” Neb. Univ. Stud., 1909, pp. 35 ff. 

*One of the witnesses testifies that “one-half of the profit that 


t 
= 
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pany seems to have been unfortunate in the choice of its 
business manager; for it appears that Beeston defrauded 
his colleagues of considerable sums of money, though he 
vehemently denies the charge.2° Whatever the merits of 
the case may have been, it is worth while to dwell for a 
moment upon the implications of the company’s statement 
concerning the distribution of responsibility among the 
actor-sharers. Each sharer, they say, took upon himself 
“some place & charge,” and they chose the most substan- 
tial man among them for the responsible office of business 
manager. There is every reason to believe that this demo- 
eratic method of managing things was general among the 
companies. 

Shakspere’s company was particularly fortunate in the 
man it chose to guide its finances. John Hemings, its 
business manager and one of its leading actors—and not 
Cuthbert Burbage, the financial man of the Burbage fam- 
ily—was the outstanding figure in the management of the 
Burbage theatres during all the vears Shakspere was con- 
nected with them as actor and playwright, and for many 


came of the galleries” was set aside for this purpose, “ but what it 
might amount to this deponent cannot judge.” 

*The company complains of Beeston’s “unconscionable and 
extreame Dealeinges,” and charges that he “hath with the said 
moneyes much enritched himself ...and...did at one time 
yeald . . . a false accompte of fower hundred poundes.” Later, they 
say, he “separated & Devided himself” from them, and carried off 
all their “furniture & apparel” (Wallace, p. 38). Their charges are 
supported by strong evidence. The company asked the court to hold 
Beeston responsible for Smith’s bill. The decision is not extant but 
it seems certain that Beeston was at fault. He was involved aiso in 
the Baskerville suit, and he appears in Henslowe’s Diary as a seller 
of stage apparel—under suspicious circumstances (H. D., I, p. 180). 
His questionable methods apparently did not interfere with his 
success as an actor and business manager. He became manager of 
“the King and Queen’s Young Company” at the Cockpit in 1637. 
See below, note 82. 
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years thereatter.*1 Hemings’s loyal services to his com- 

rades were one of the great assets of a great company. He 

never failed them, though the demands upon him were 

many. He was called upon to defend an unending suc- 

cession of lawsuits brought against the company and its 

housekeepers, and he did it successfully. He went out of 

his way to safeguard the property of Mrs. Robinson, the 

widow of one of his colleagues, against the wild extrava- 

gance of the spendthrift whom she had married, and he 

had her decently buried after her second husband had 

deserted her and left her to die a pauper’s death.2* He 

Li adroitly managed to win the good graces of two successive 
i Masters of the Revels—Sir George Bue and Sir Henry 
Herbert—the latter a man by no means easy to control,”* 

' —and whether the occasion called for “a courtesie .. . 
about their Blackfriers house,” ** an order “ to forbid the 

playing of Shakspeare’s plays to the Red Bull com- 

pany,” *° or permission to revive “an olde play called 

Winters Tale. . . . on Mr. Hemings his worde that there | 

was nothing prophane added or reformed thogh the allowed | 
' booke was missinge,”’ Sir Henry was equally ready to 
accept without question Hemings’s tactful suggestions— 
and his money.*® For many years Hemings drew large 

sums of money for his company in payment for its services 

at court,?7 and it was Hemings again who busied himself 


| ™See Malone, Shakspeare, m1, ed. Boswell, pp. 474 ff. 
™See Wallace, “ Witter vs. Hemings and Condell,” Neb. Univ. 
Stud., 1910. 


=In 1618 Hemings paid to Sir George Buc, then Master of the 
Revels, “in the name of the four companys for a lenten dispensation 
' in the holydaies, 44 s.” (Malone, mm, p. 224). 
a “This and the following entry from Sir Henry Herbert’s Office 
Book appear in Malone, m1, pp. 229 ff. 
*In 1627. 
™* See Malone, m1, pp. 229, 233 ff. 
"Cunningham, Revels Accounts, pp. xxxix ff. These matters are 
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more nobly still in their behalf by serving as executor for 
the estates of several of his comrades who left the stage 
before him,”* and as literary executor for the greatest of 
them. It should be added that Henry Condell appears to 
have acted as assistant to Hemings not only in the prepar- 
ation of the First Folio, but in many other of his tasks.?® 
There is no evidence to show that the business management 
of Shakspere’s company differed in general method from 
that of its contemporaries; *° such superiority as it en- 
joyed in this respect, it doubtless owed very largely to 
John Hemings’s unfailing loyalty, his sterling honesty, 
and his shrewd good sense.*? 

Of the business managers of the remaining companies 
less is known, but such facts as we have indicate that they 
filled their places according to their lights under cireum- 


discussed in my paper on “ The Players at Court, 1564-1642,” to be 
published very shortly in The Journal of Engl. and Germ. Phil. 
Hemings was active also in disposing of his company’s surplus ap- 
parel and properties (see note 42). 

* Malone, UI, pp. 202, 472. 

*™He repeatedly appears as co-defendant with Hemings in suits 
against the company (see note 22) and on other occasions. See 
notes 50 and 53, below. 

* For a contrary opinion see Professor Thorndike’s Shakespeare’s 
Theater, pp. 309, 258, and compare my note on the evidence against 
his view, Studies in Philology, Xv, p. 86, note 14. 

“The manifold demands upon Hemings as actor and business 
manager apparently did not exhaust all his time and interest. In 
his will he describes himself as “John Heminge, citizen and grocer 
of London,” but, as Malone says (op. cit., m1, p. 191) “how he 
obtained his freedom of the grocers’ company does not appear.” 
Witter, who had good reason to dislike Hemings and Condell, 
describes them as men “ of great lyveinge, wealth, and power” (sce 
note 22). The estimate of Hemings given above takes into account 
the charges made against him by his daughter in the Osteler suit. 
The papers found by Professor Wallace (see London Times, October 
2 and 4, 1909) unfortunately state only one side of that case, and the 
unsupported charges of Mrs. Osteler—a young woman of somewhat 
questionable character—deserve no particular weight. 
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stances resembling those which attended the service of 
Beeston and Hemings. The celebrated actor and play- 
wright Nathan Field negotiated for the Lady Elizabeth’s 
Men in 1613 the contract with Henslowe to which I have 
referred above,** and he appears to have assumed the 
general business management of that company. His let- 
ters to Henslowe show him to have been particularly active 
in the selection and staging of plays. The contract of the 
Lady Elizabeth’s Men indicates that four sharers of the 
company were authorized to purchase supplies—a divi- 
sion of authority which may after all mean only that the 
Lady Elizabeth’s Men, like other companies who had 
played under Henslowe before 1613, did not wish to 
impose upon one man the sole burden of borrowing. Field, 
like Beeston and Hemings, appears as the payee in treas- 
ury warrants for court performances by his company.** 
Robert Shaw and Edward Juby, who also appear fre- 
quently in the treasury books and in Henslowe’s Diary, 
probably acted as business managers for the Admiral’s 
Men and the Palsgrave’s Company, respectively.** 


Whether it was one of the many duties of the business 
manager, or the special “ place & charge ” of some other 
actor-sharer, to maintain company discipline, is an open 
question. It is clear, at any rate, that the Elizabethan 
dramatic companies, like those of- other times, had certain 
rules of order to which their members were required to 
subscribe. Robert Dawes, who became a sharer in the 
Lady Elizabeth’s Men in 1614, agreed to abide by an inter- 
esting set of regulations. His contract,*®> which bound 


™See note 6. * Cunningham, p. xliv. 

“ Ibid., p. xxxiii, and Chambers, Modn. Lang. Review, Jan., 1909, 
p. 166, 

“ For which see Hens. Papers, pp. 123-125. 
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him for three years and admitted him to a whole share in 
the company, provides a graduated scale of penalties for 
offenses against the rules. Thus, he is to forfeit 1 s. for 
lateness at any rehearsal duly announced, and double that 
amount for absence. For lateness at the play, unless 
excused by six members of the company, he agrees to 
forfeit 3s. Severer offenses call for heavier fines. Thus, 
Dawes agrees to pay 10 s. if “ by judgment of ffower of 
the said company” he should be found intoxicated at 
play-time, and 20 s. for failure to appear at the play, 
“ having no lycense or just excuse of sickness.” ** Finally, 
the heavy forfeit of 40 li. is to be exacted if he should be 
adjudged guilty of appropriating company apparel or 
other property, or of conniving at another man’s doing so. 
It should be noted that Henslowe’s Diary records a num- 
ber of somewhat questionable transactions covering the 
sale of stage apparel.*7 This fact, together with the 


*In connection with the 10 s. fine see T. Gainsford’s Rich Cabinet 
Furnished With a Variety of Eacellent Descriptions: “ Drunken- 
ness puts a Carpenter by his rule, a Fencer from his ward, and a 
Player out of his part” (Hazlitt, Drama and Stage, p. 11). 

"Some of the actor-sharers in Henslowe’s companies appear to 
have pawned company apparel for their personal benefit on more 
than one occasion. On October 4, 1598, Henslowe loaned 3 li. te 
Shaw, Jones, and Downton of the Admiral’s Men, to enable them to 
fetch “home the Rich clocke [cloak] from pane,” the charge being 
against them personally and not against the company: “weh. the 
stocke is not to paye but these meane.” (H. D.,1, p. 62). An entry 
of November 2, 1597, indicates that Downton had been engaged at 
that time in a similar transaction involving the loan of 12 li. 10s. to 
redeem two cloaks (ibid., 1, p. 69). In August and October, 1602, 
Christopher Beeston, then late of Shakspere’s Company, which he 
had left with Kemp to join the Admiral’s Men (Murray, op. cit., 1, 
p. 53) sold several items of stage apparel to his new companions. 
His sharp practice on other occasions (see note 20, above) throws 
some doubt upon the legitimacy of these transactions. Further sales 
of costumes and properties by actor-sharers are noted in the Diary 
(1, pp. 164, 185) and the Henslowe Papers, p. 126. In this connec- 
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extremely high cost of such apparel, would seem to 
furnish ample justification for a provision to safeguard 
company property. 

The Dawes contract, unfortunately, is the only extant 
record of its kind, but we may reasonably infer that its 
provisions were typical.** One of its clauses deserves 
further attention. The Dawes contract bound the actor 
to stay with the company for three years, which was the 
usual term also of the “hirelings.” Even actors of con- 
siderable prominence frequently shifted from company to 
company upon short notice,*® and the problem of main- 
taining the necessary permanence of organization must 
have been a difficult one for the companies. By making it 
possible for leading actor-sharers to acquire proprietary 
shares as well,*® the housekeepers sought to forestall the 
offers of competing houses or companies. Actor-sharers— 
such as Shakspere, Burbage, Hemings, Alleyn, and others 
who were also housekeepers—had of course substantial 


tion, ef. note 48, below. The disciplinary provisions of this contract 
are mentioned by Percy Simpson, in Shakespeare’s England, I, p. 264. 

*It should be noted that the two parties to this contract were 
Dawes and Henslowe, instead of Dawes and the Lady Elizabeth’s 
Men directly. Henslowe at this time was undoubtedly looking about 
for ways and means to attach the Lady Elizabeth’s Men firmly to his 
new house, the Hope. The company, on the other hand, was new, 
financially dependent upon Henslowe, and in no position to protest. 
Dawes, moreover, was an actor of reputation, and they were probably 
glad to get him, even though Henslowe was usurping their functions 
in making the contract in his own name. From the fact that the 
contract in every case makes the actor-sharers the sole judge of any 
infraction of the rules, we may conclude that it embodies a set of 
rules such as had come to Henslowe’s knowledge through his associa- 
tion with the earlier companies at the Rose, Bear Garden, and 
Fortune. 

“Thus Kemp left Shakspere’s company for Worcester’s Men in 
1599. See Murray, op. cit., 1, p. 53; H. D., 1, p. 179. 

“See Studies in Philology, xv, p. 86. 
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reasons for remaining loyal to their companies; but the 
great majority of actor-sharers, after all, were not house- 
keepers. In self-defense the companies were compelled to 
devise various methods to keep their organizations intact. 
That a simple contractual obligation, such as that assumed 
by Dawes, did not always serve the purpose, is well de- 
monstrated by the depositions in a triangular lawsuit con- 
tested in 1612, in which John Hemings, Joseph Taylor 
(who later became his successor in the business manage- 
ment of the King’s Men), and the actor-sharers of the 
Duke of York’s Company, were the principals. In 1611 
Taylor, together with four of the Duke’s Men,*! then his 
fellow-sharers, bought from the business manager of the 
King’s Men certain stage apparel worth 11 li., and the 
five men jointly signed a bond for 20 li. to assure payment 
for the purchase within a year’s time. In the course of 
the year Taylor left the Duke’s Men and the latter refused 
to pay the bill. Hemings thereupon sued Taylor for the 
amount of the bond. Taylor promptly asked the court 
for relief on the ground that the apparel was left with his 
former colleagues, that they had paid Hemings, and, with 
his connivance, “ having conceaved some undeserved dis- 
pleasure against your highnes Subject for leavvinge their 
said company . . . do by combynacon & confederacye & 
subtill & indirect practices endeavor to charge your high- 
nes said Subiet with the whole penalty & forfeiture.” 
Hemings vigorously denies any such dealings with Tay- 
lor’s quondam associates and states that he sued Taylor 
because he regarded him as “ best able to paye and dis- 
charge ” the debt. The Duke of York’s Men, finally, do 
not deny that the property was left with them. They 
point out, however, that on March 15, 1609 Taylor agreed 


“ Robert Dawes was one of them. 
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legally and formally “ duringe the terme of three yeares 
[to] continue together in equal ffellowshippe” with the 
other four men who stood at the head of the company. No 
one was to leave the company before the expiration of the 
term “without the consent of the whole company then 
lyvinge . . . in wrytinge.” If he did so, the rest of the 
company was to have undisputed possession of the com- 
pany’s property. “And for the performance of the cove- 
nantes” the men were severally “bound in the some of 
two hundreth poundes.” Taylor, according to his late 
colleagues, left “ without the consent . . . of any of them, 
whereby the said obligacon ys . . . by him forfeited.” 4? 
The principle involved in this suit was much more im- 
portant than the amount of money actually at stake, 
though by leaving the Duke’s company Taylor probably 
sacrificed much more than the 20 li. he may have had to 
pay Hemings. The company probably did not try to hold 
him to his 200 li. bond, but it appears that his defection 
automatically cancelled his share in the company’s stock 
of apparel and plays, and this may have represented a 
substantial amount. 

Other evidence shows that this phase of the agreement 
between the Duke of York’s Men was a device commonly 
employed by other companies to act as a deterrent to actor- 
sharers who might otherwise have been inclined to seek 
too many changes of scene. 

About 1613, Charles Massye, for many years an actor- 
sharer in the Admiral’s Men, wrote to Edward Alleyn to 
ask fora loan. In the course of his letter he refers to the 
“ composisions betwene oure compenye that if anyone give 
over wth. consent of his fellowes he is to receve three 


“See C. W. Wallace, Globe Theatre Apparel, privately printed, 
London, 1909, and Mrs. Stopes, Shakesp. Jahrbuch, Xivi, p. 94. 
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score and ten povnds (antony Jefes hath had so much) 
if any dye his widow or frends whom he appoynts it tow 
reseve fyfte povnds (mrs. pavie and mrs. towne hath had 
the lyke).” ** Obviously the retiring allowances men- 
tioned in this document represent the value of the actor- 
sharer’s part in the stock of Massye’s company in 1613. 
It will be worth our while to postpone for a moment the 
few remaining points to be made in connection with the 
devices for stabilizing company organization, in order to 
see how these figures compare with what may be termed 
the selling or retiring value of stock-shares in other com- 
panies.** As might be expected, those of travelling com- 
panies were worth less than those of the London organiza- 
tions. Thus Richard Jones, then a member of Worcester’s 
Men,** sold to Edward Alleyn in 1589 his share of “play- 
ing apparalles, playebookes, Instrumentes, and all other 
commodities whatsoever,” for the sum of 37 li. 10 s.4° On 
the other hand, it appears that stock-shares in Queen Anne’s 
Men at the Red: Bull before 1623 were worth somewhat 
more than those in Massye’s company; for the widow of 
Thomas Greene, in suing for the amount due her from the 
stock of the Queen’s Men, states that the widow of George 
Pulham, a half-sharer in the company, had received 40 
li.47 Even so, stock-shares in Massye’s company by 1613 
had considerably risen in value since 1602, when Robert 
Shaw and Richard Jones, both full sharers, retired from 
the Admiral’s Men with an allowance of 50 li. for the two 
men.*® Another bit of evidence would seem to indicate 


“See Hens. Papers, p. 64. 

“Not to be confused with the annual income of company shares, 
which will be discussed below. 

“A provincial company until 1602 (Murray, I, p. 52). 

“Warner, Cat. MSS. Dulwich Coll., p. 2; Murray, 1, p. 121. 

“See the Greenstreet Papers, in Fleay, Stage, p. 280. 

“H. D., 1, p. 82, 0, p. 309. It is possible that Shaw and Jones got 
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that Edward Alleyn in 1605 considered his share in the 
stock of this company as worth 100 li.—a somewhat 
optimistic estimate.*® 

Nothing has hitherto been written concerning the value 
of stock-shares in Shakspere’s company, but there is good 
reason to believe that on his retirement from the company 
about 1614 Shakspere collected for his whole share in the 
stock the sum of 100 li. This statement I base upon a 
clause in the will of Alexander Cook, a colleague of Shak- 
spere and a one-time apprentice of Hemings. The will is 
dated January 3, 1613 and it calls upon “my master 
Hemings, Mr. Cundell & Mr. Francis Caper ” to see “ the 
some of Fiftye pounds . . . which is in the hands of my 
fellowes as my share of the stock ... safelye put into 
Grocers Hall for the use and bringinge up of my poor 
Orphants.” °° Cook in all probability held only a half 


a part of their allowance in goods, for Shaw sold to Worcester’s Men 
a few months later four cloaks of the value of 16 li. (ZH. D., I, p. 164. 
See above, note 37). In May and July, 1598, Martin Slater, who 
had left the Admiral’s Men in the preceding year, collected 8 li. from 
the company, probably in settlement of a debt representing part of 
the value of his share in the stock, for which he had threatened to 
sue (H. D., 1, pp. 54, 73, 28; m, p. 311). 

“In view of Massye’s figures in 1613. In a list of his resources 
noted on the back of a letter sent to him by the man from whom he 
purchased Dulwich Manor, Alleyn noted among others “my share of 
apparel,” 100 li. (Warner, op. cit., p. xxiii, supplies the date). I 
believe this must refer to Alleyn’s share in the stock of the Admiral’s 
Men, though Murray thinks that Alleyn’s connection with the com- 
pany ceased in 1604, when he and Juby were paid for a court per- 
formance of the company (see Murray, II, pp. 136-7). The fact that 
no further appearance of Alleyn’s is actually recorded does not 
necessarily mean that he dropped out of the company in 1604, and I 
know of no other organization in which Alleyn could have had a 
“share of apparel” in 1605. 

“ For the will, see Malone, 111, p. 482. Malone and Chalmers have 
nothing to say concerning this item. 
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share in the company; °! Shakspere, a full sharer, would 
therefore have been entitled to 100 li. on his retirement 
from the company.” 

The document last quoted suggests that contractual obli- 
gations and forfeiture penalties after all were not the 
only bonds between the players. Shakspere’s company in 
particular was able to maintain a strong and permanent 
organization because its members were bound to one an- 
other by the ties of devoted personal friendship. Many of 
them in their wills left memorial rings or other gifts to 
their colleagues; their business manager, as we have seen, 
served as trustee for the estate of more than one of his 
departed comrades; and many of the other members of 
the company rendered similar offices of friendship to their 
fellows, or in turn requested them in their wills.** 


* The phrase “my master Hemings,” taken together with similar 
expressions elsewhere (cf. notes 56-62, below) indicates that Cook had 
been Hemings’s acting apprentice, and he must have been a young 
man at the time of his death. He would hardly have been admitted 
to a full share so early in his career (cf. note 64, below). Chalmers 
states that Cook “represented the lighter females of Shakespeare’s 
dramas” (Malone, 111, p. 481). Augustine Phillipps in his will left 
5 li. each to his executors, Hemings, Richard Burbage, and Thomas 
Slye; “thirty shillings in gold” to his “fellowes,” Shakspere, 
Condell, and Beeston; and twenty shillings each to Cook, Tooley, 
and Cowley (Malone, m1, p. 472). 

"The evidence here collected indicates that Greene in his Groats- 
worth of Wit (1596) exaggerated the value of company stock. Greene 
gives an account of his meeting with a player who had the appear- 
ance of “a gentleman of great living” and the bearing of “a sub- 
stantial man.” In the course of the ensuing conversation between 
the two, the player remarks that his “very share in playing apparel 
would not be sold for two hundred pounds” (Grosart’s Greene, xm, 
p. 131). Greene’s poverty doubtless led him to exaggerate the pros- 
perity of the actors. Lee (Life, p. 298) accepts the statement at its 
face value. According to the statement of the Lady Elizabeth’s Men 
in 1615 their total stock was sold that year for only 400 li. (Hens. 
Papers, p. 89). 

*Condell was executor of Underwood’s will, and in turn made 
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Similar friendships must have existed among the mem- 
bers of other companies, though the documentary evidence 
thereof be lacking. We do know at least that the Ad- 
miral’s Men, for example, did not deny themselves the 
opportunity to cultivate each other’s acquaintance under 
pleasant circumstances. If to know jointly the grateful 
Elysium of good venison and the cups that cheer be an 
aid to friendship, the Admiral’s Men must have become 
firm friends in the course of time. On at least eight 
different occasions between 1594 and 1602, when the cur- 
rent funds of the company were too low to be drawn upon, 
they did not disdain to borrow from Henslowe the neces- 
sary wherewithal to purchase “ good cheare ” at the Mer- 
maid or the Sun in New Fish Street when they were “ at 
owre agrement ” or “ at the Readynge ” of a new play, or 
the celebration of a successful first performance.** With 


Hemings his trustee. Augustine Phillipps appointed Hemings, Bur- 
bage, and Slye his overseers. Condell and Richard Burbage served 
as executors of the estate of Tooley (Malone, m1, p. 470; Collier’s 
Actors, pp. 146, 243). 

“H. D., 1, p. 148, Sept. 21, 1601: “ Layd owt for the company .. . 
for ower metynge at the Tavern when we did eatte ower vensone the 
some of” 3 li. 12s. 9d..—a good round sum for those days! 

Ibid., 1, p. 83, Jan. 8, 1597: “ Lent vnto the company when they 
fyrst played dido at nyght,”—30 s. 

Ibid., 1, p. 85, March 20, 1598: “Lent . . . yvnto the company for 
to spend at the Readynge of that boocke [Chettle, Dekker, and Dray- 
ton’s Famous Wars of Henry I] at the sonne in new fyshstreat ” 
—5 s. 

Tbid., 1, p. 85, March 25, 1598: “Layd owt at the same tyme 
[when the company was reading Chettle, Dekker, Wilson, and 
Drayton’s Harl Godwin] at the tavarne in fyshstreate for good 
cheare s. 

Ibid., 1, p. 179, August 21, 1602: “Layd owt for the company at 
the mermayd when we weare at owre a grement... the some 
of” 98. 

Tbid., 1,.p. 166, May 16, 1602: “Layd owt for the companye when 
they Read the playe of Jeffa for wine at the tavern ”—2 s. 

On two occasions in 1594 Henslowe also lent the company another 
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Dekker or Ben Jonson to assist Edward Alleyn in presid- 
ing at such a meeting, the Admiral’s Men (as well as the 
poets and actors of Shakspere’s company) must have heard 
nimble words spoken and seen great deeds done at the 
Mermaid.** 

The hirelings of the companies and the apprentices of 
the actor-sharers were probably not admitted to these 
merry meetings, except as they might be called in to have 
a small part entrusted to them at a first reading. We may 
note in this connection that the companies strengthened 
their organizations from time to time by promoting the 
best of their apprentices and hirelings to shareholdership. 
Alexander Cook was so promoted after serving his appren- 
ticeship under Hemings.°® Amongst Cook’s junior col- 
leagues were Samuel Gilburne and Christopher Beeston, 
remembered respectively as “my late apprentice” and 
“my servant” in the will of Augustine Phillipps.°’ 
Similarly, Nicholas Tooley, another sharer in Shakspere’s 
company, refers in his will to “ my late master, Richard 
Burbage.” °* In the Henslowe companies similar condi- 
tions prevailed. Charles Massye and Samuel Rowley were 
hirelings in 1598, but had become sharers by 1600.°° 


16 s. 8 d. “for drinckinge” and “for drinckinge with the Jentelle- 
men.” Ibid., I, p. 198. 

®The Admiral’s Men and the playwrights of Shakspere’s company 
were not the only members of the profession who occasionally looked 
upon the wine when it was red. “ Drink must clap up the bargain ” 
say Sir Oliver Owlet’s Men in Histrio-Mastir, upon concluding a bit 
of professional business, and the poet Posthaste interrupts one of 
his effusions in characteristic fashion: 


And now my Marsters in this bravadoe 
I can read no more without Canadoe. 
(Simpson, School of Shakspere, 11, pp. 23, 33.) 


See notes 50-51. Malone, It, p. 472. 
Ibid., 111, p. 485. D., 1, p. 204; 1, 101. 
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Thomas Heywood became a hireling in 1598 and a sharer 
by 1602, and Nathan Field was similarly advanced.® 
And I have shown elsewhere that another playwright, Ben 
Jonson’s “man,” Richard Brome, was in all probability 
Jonson’s acting-apprentice in 1614 and a sharer in the 
Lady Elizabeth’s Men as early as 1628. The hirelings 
in their time played many unimportant parts, but no 
company could succeed without them. By holding out to 
them the prospect of advancement ® the actor-sharers were 
able to keep them at their work at low wages; incidentally 
the companies could readily strengthen their organization 
by an infusion of new blood as the need arose. 


Still another aspect of the internal organization of the 
companies is worthy of more than the passing notice we 
have already given it. It has to do with the distribution 
of company shares. Jonson in The Poetaster ®? implies 
that young actors were sometimes admitted into the com- 
panies as quarter-sharers,—that is to say, they received 
one-quarter of one of the eight to twelve whole shares ® 


” H. D., I, p. 204; 1, pp. 284-5; Murray, I, pp. 185-6. 

See chapter vi of my dissertation. 

“Captain Tucca in Jonson’s Poetaster knew all about the hopes 
and aspirations of young hirelings. His boys, the Pyrgi, do several 
bits of successful play-acting to help the Captain to certain much- 
needed loans, and their grateful master gives them the proper encour- 
agement. “Sir, thou shalt have a quarter share, be resolute,” he 
says in Act m1, Scene i. As the Captain grows more enthusiastic 
the boys fare better still. “ Boy, you can have but half a share 
now,” he remarks in Act 1, Scene i, the implication being that it 
will not be long before the lad will be ready for a whole share. A 
little later in the same scene he addresses the lads as “ fellow- 
sharers.” See also Dekker, in The Wonderful Yeare, Grosart, I, p. 
201: “The worst players Boy stood upon his good parts, swearing 
tragical . . . oathes that how vilainously soeuer he randed he would 
. . . be halfe a sharer (at least) at home or else strowle . . . with 
some notorious wicked floundring company abroad.” 

“Fleay (Stage, p. 143) states that “the prefix ‘Mr.’ [in the lists 
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into which the company’s part of the total daily receipts 
was usually divided. Hamlet was not contented with the 
“half a share” which Horatio jestingly suggested as a 
proper compensation for him,**—but Alexander Cook, as 
we have seen, was probably less pretentious than the 
Prince of Denmark. Allusions to half-sharers are plenti- 
ful, and I believe that a half share was the usual com- 
pensation allowed to young actors of promise who had not 
yet reached the height of their powers.°° The amount of 


of actors given in royal licenses or treasury warrants for court per- 
formances] indicates a sharer.” It is certainly unlikely that mere 
hirelings would have been named in such documents. On the other 
hand both Fleay (p. 189) and Greg (H. D., 1, p. 103) point out 
that the title prefixed to a name in the list of chief actors in the 
play-books does not necessarily indicate a sharer. Royal licenses 
and patents, therefore, offer the most reliable indication as to the 
number of actor-sharers in the companies, though the lists in these 
documents are often incomplete. The lists of signatures accompany- 
ing acknowledgments of indebtedness on the part of Henslowe’s 
companies, settle the question for these organizations. The number 
of sharers ranges between five (Leicester’s Men, in 1574) and fourteen 
(the Palsgrave’s Men, 1611; Malone Soc. Ooll., 1, p. 262 ff.). The 
King’s Men had thirteen sharers in 1625, but apparently only nine 
in 1635 (Halliwell-P., 1, p. 313). The patent of Prince Henry’s Men 
in 1606 names eight sharers; in 1609 they had at least nine (Malone 
Soc. Coll., 1, p. 268). The Admiral’s Men in 1597 had ten sharers, 
and the same number of sharers represented the Queen’s Men at the 
coronation procession of James I in 1603 (Murray, I, p. 186). This 
number is the one which recurs most frequently, and it may be taken 
as a fair average. The complement of apprentices, hirelings, and 
attendants attached to most of the companies was generally about 
equal in number to the sharers. See Chapter vi of my dissertation, 
and, for the number of actors in the travelling companies, Modern 
Philology, January, 1920. 
“ Hamlet, it, ii, 291: 
Ham. Would not this . . . get me a fellowship in a cry of 
players, sir? 
Hor. Half a share. 
Ham. A whole one, I... 


“Simpson, Shakespeare’s England, u, p. 244, takes too literally 
10 
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annual income a half-sharer might look forward to, we 
shall consider presently. Meanwhile it should be noted 
that some of the companies provided still another interme- 
diate step for men further along the road to professional 
eminence. Such men were ranked as “ three-quarter 
sharers.” The “ master-sharers,” finally,—the five or 
six mature men who stood at the head of each company 
“in equal ffellowshippe ” (as did the five incorporators of 
the Duke of York’s Men in 1609) ®*—enjoyed a full share 
each, and it is unlikely that anyone had more—not even 
the great Richard Burbage or Edward Alleyn.*® Thomas 
Greene, the most popular actor of the Red Bull Company 
about 1620,7° is described in the Baskerville suit as “ one 
of the principall and cheif persons of the said Companie, 
and a full adventurer, storer, and sharer of in and amongst 
them.” 7! If anyone in the company might have been 


Dekker’s allusion in Lanthorne and Candlelight (Grosart, 11, p. 241) 
to “an undeserving plaier for halfe a share.” I cannot see that this 
implies that half-sharers were generally poor actors. A more reasony 
able interpretation would be that Dekker was thinking of a half- 
sharer who was not worthy of his place. That the half-sharers were 
ambitious to become whole sharers is only natural. The Hamlet 
passage referred to above is paralleled by one in the fourth act of 
Histrio-Mastia: 

Half a share, half a shirt. A comedian— 

A whole share or turn Camelion. 


“The threequarters sharers advauncinge them selves to whole 
shares. .... ” Henslowe Papers, p. 88. Collier, Annals, ed. 1831, 
Il, p. 429, cites The Owl and the Nightingale (1604): “The Ant 
began to stalk like a three-quarter sharer.” 

“See Histrio-Mastiz, Act v, line 80: “You that are master- 
sharers must provide you upon your own purses” (Collier). 

“See above, note 42. 

“It should be remembered that these men profited heavily as 
housekeepers. See note 72, below. 

” Greene’s Tu Quoque was named for him. 

" Fleay, Stage, p. 280. 
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entitled to more than one share, he would have been the 
man—but he was simply a “ full sharer” and nothing 
more.?” 


™It must be admitted that Dekker, in the Lanthorne and Candle- 
light passage referred to in note 65, speaks also of “a whole sharer 
and a halfe.” While it ‘is not impossible that Dekker may be refer- 
ring here to company shares only, and that some few actors may 
actually have held more than a whole share in their company, it 
should be said that the present passage, and possibly one other, are 
the only ones which admit of such an interpretation,—that is, if one 
chooses to ignore the better evidence of the Baskerville case and the 
agreement of the Duke of York’s Men. Before disposing of the 
Dekker passage, I may say a word concerning the other. It is a very 
puzzling remark made in the course of a letter dated 1592 and 
written by the actor Richard Jones to Edward Alleyn. Jones asks 
for a loan to enable him to get his clothes out of pawn for an acting 
trip “ beyond the seas wt. mr. browne and the company but not by 
his meanes for he is put to half a shaer and to stay hear, for they 
ar all against his goinge” (Hens. Papers, p. 33, n. 4). Greg as well 
as Cohn (Shakespeare in Germany, p. xxxii) confess their inability 
to make anything out of this statement, and I am convinced that 
Murray (1, pp. 50-51) explains it incorrectly. He says the words 
“probably mean that those of the company who did not tntend 
going abroad objected to Robert Browne, in all likelihood their head 
player, leaving them, and reduced his part in their profits to half a 
share so that he might not have the means to fit out a company for 
abroad.” There is no evidence whatsoever to show that any company 
had the right to confiscate the property of its members by reducing 
their earnings from a whole share to a half share; moreover, a com- 
pany seeking to keep one of its members from leaving it, would 
hardly cut down his income as an inducement for him to stay. It 
is just possible that the passage may be read as follows: “for he is 
put to (half a shaer) and to stay hear,”—that is, given an addi- 
tional half share to induce him to stay. The passage is too obscure, 
however, to count as evidence against the view that no actor held 
more than a full share in the company.—As regards Dekker’s “ whole 
sharer and a half,” such a person might well have been an actor 
who held a whole share in his company and a half share in the 
theatre in which he acted. This was about the situation of Swans- 
ton, one of the claimants in the 1635 Share Papers, who was a whole 
sharer in his company, and held a one-third share in the Blackfriars 
(Halliwell-P., 1, p. 314). Simpson (Shakesp. England, u, p. 244) 
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It is misleading, therefore, to speak of Richard Bur- 
bage as “the star of Shakespeare’s troupe,” as Professor 
Adams does,** unless we are careful to use the term with- 
out its present connotations. A system of organization so 
democratic in its distribution of responsibilities, oppor- 
tunities, and rewards, did not lend itself to the stultifying 
influences of the “star” system. Professor Baker and 
Professor Brander Matthews in recent years have empha- 
sized the influence exerted upon Shakspere the playwright 
by his intimate knowledge of the men for whom his work 


regards a whole share as “the market scale of wages.” I must 
again refer to the case of Greene and the Duke of York’s Men in 
support of my view that a whole share went only to the leading 
actors. Simpson calls attention to the fact that Dawes, in the con- 
tract discussed above (see note 35) bound himself to play “at the 
rate of one whole share according to the custome of players.” But 
Dawes, as we have seen, was an actor of some prominence; a whole 
share for him would therefore have been quite in accord with “the 
custom of players.”—In this connection it is necessary to refer once 
more to the multiplicity of “shares” enjoyed by certain actor- 
sharers who were also housekeepers. (See note 40.) Much con- 
fusion has resulted from the fact that Elizabthan documents—like 
many writers on Hlizabethan topics—fail to distinguish between the 
two kinds of sharers. Of course one could hardly expect the docu- 
ments to do so. Thus Theodor Elze was misled by certain allusions 
to Richard Burbage in John Gee’s anti-Jesuit tract called New 
Shreds of the Old Snare (London, 1624, p. 21): “ Who can tell how 
many sharers there are that must take part of that which is paid? 
Wherein I hope that these two Jesuits . ... have a treble or quat- 
ruple share each of them, as being the principall overruling Masters. 
Would any man thinke that Burbage should be content with a 
single share, who was the flower and life of his company, the Load- 
stone of the Auditory and the Roscius of the Stage?” (see Shakesp. 
Jahrbuch, xu, p. 315). On the basis of this remark, which probably 
alludes to Burbage’s proprietary holdings rather than to his com- 
pany share, Elze proceeds to assign to Burbage two shares in the 
company, one to Shakspere, and one-half each to Hemings, Condell, 
Phillips, and Kemp—a conjecture which is far from representing 
the facts. 
™ Shakesperean Playhouses, p. 199. 
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was written, and there can be no doubt that in working 
out some of his greatest characters he must have remem- 
bered that Burbage was to act them. But the Shaksperian 
muse was. not of that sorry sort which produces made-to- 
order garments to fit the tastes and idiosyncrasies of a 
single star. Far from being one-man plays, his dramas 
were written for a great company of actors; and what is 
true of Shakspere holds good also of the Elizabethan 
drama in general. Its breadth and variety may be ascribed 
in no slight degree to the fact that the organization of the 
dramatic companies provided the great poets of a great 
age with ample facilities for the interpretation of many 
characters and many phases of life. And Richard Bur- 
bage, I imagine, would have had little inclination to 
surrender his place among his peers for the artificial and 
idolatrous solitude of modern starhood. 

We have yet to look into the financial status of the 
actor-sharers. Before we do so it will be well to notice 
how the dramatic companies toward the close of our period 
gradually lost their powers of self-determination, and how 
the ground was prepared for the coming of the star- 
system and theatrical monopoly with the Restoration. 
Maas mistakenly assumed that the general business organ- 
ization of the dramatic companies and the “ duties and 
rights” of their managers in particular “ are best illus- 
trated by the several contracts of D’Avenant,” ™ who, 
with Thomas Killigrew, shared the monopoly of the Re 


“Op. cit., p. 253. “Wir diirfen annehmen,” says Maas, “dass im 
wesentlichen diese Verhiiltnisse fiir Theatertruppen vor 1642 normal 
waren, vielleicht mit Ausnahme der Kénigsgesellschaft und der ganz 
unbekannten Truppen dritten Ranges.” It will appear from what 
has already been said and from the material to follow, that not only 
the organization of the King’s Men but that of every other Eliza- 
bethan company of which we know anything, differed decidedly from 
that of the two Restoration companies. 
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storation theatre. To show the striking differences in the 
status of the dramatic companies before and after the 
Restoration, I may summarize the points thus far made 
concerning Elizabethan company activities and organiza- 
tion. We have seen, in the first place, that the companies, 
and not the housekeepers, were in charge of productions. 
Furthermore, the Elizabethan companies were democratic. 
They made their own rules and elected their own officers, 
and each one of the leading actor-sharers probably had some 
special “ place and charge ” in the general management of 
company affairs. Again, while the younger actors had to 
be content with quarter and half shares, the evidence indi- 
cates that the leading actors shared equally in the profits. 
These conditions were generally reversed after the Restor- 
ation. D’Avenant and Killigrew built their own theatres, 
wrote their own plays, and they—instead of the companies 
—had complete control over productions. D’Avenant, 
however, soon appointed Thomas Betterton his deputy 
manager, and this great actor by virtue of his several 
offices came to exercise singly all the powers and preroga- 
tives which in the days of Shakspere belonged to the 
company as a whole. To him belongs the somewhat ques- 
tionable honor of initiating the new order of things. 
The powers made over by D’Avenant to his successor 
were very great; the rights of the company correspond- 
ingly small. At D’Avenant and Killigrew’s new theatres 
the total receipts of one portion of the house no longer 
went to the companies, to be shared among their members. 
The total receipts of D’Avenant’s new playhouse in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields were divided into fifteen shares ; of these, 
five went to the company and the rest to D’Avenant. The 
contract between him and his company explains that 


"For which see Malone, m1, pp. 259-262. The quotations which 
follow are from this contract. 
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D’Avenant is to apply two of his shares “ towards house- 
rent, building, making of frames for scenes,” and one to 
the “ provision of habitts, properties and scenes.” His 
remaining seven shares went to him to enable him “ to 
maintene all the women that are to performe™*® . . . and 
in consideration of erectinge and establishinge [the] com- 
panie.” The contract further empowered him to appoint 
“ the wardrobe keeper and all necessary persons as he... 
shall think fitt, and the sallary to be defrayed at the pub- 
lique charge.” 77 To D’Avenant and Killigrew, further- 
more, and not to the companies, went the royal payments 
for court performances.7* And D’Avenant’s actors, fin- 
ally, signed a contract by which they specifically recog- 
nized “ that the said Sir William D’Avenant alone shall 
be [their] Master and Superior,’ and that “when any 


sharer amongst the actors shall die, the said Sir William — 


D’Avenant shall appoint his successor,” ™®—a far ery 
indeed from the days when Beeston was elected business 
manager by Queen Ann’s Men because they regarded him 
as the “thriving man of ability and means” best fitted 
for the task of looking after the company’s finances. For 
it must be remembered that D’Avenant and Tom Killi- 
grew, far from being chosen by the actors from their own 
number, were directly appointed by Charles II in reward 
for former services. Under the new régime the impor- 
tance of the companies as such was reduced to infinitesimal 
proportions, and the actors soon became mere paid em- 
ployees of the manager. 


* Whose employment, of course, was entirely in his charge. 

™ The company had only the right to appoint “half the number of 
doorkeepers.” 

™In 1667 warrants for 1010 li. were made out in favor of D’Ave- 
nant and Killigrew (Chalmers, Apology, p. 530, and note). 

™ Henslowe in his palmiest days could never have dreamt of exer- 
cising such power as did these Restoration managers. 
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This interesting change from company control and inde- 
pendence to subservient acknowledgment of a “ Master 
and Superior ” has never been adequately noticed, for the 
simple reason that the business organization of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatic companies has not received the attention 
it deserves. It should be said, however, that the change 
was not so revolutionary as would appear at first sight. 
Indeed, there was much foreshadowing of coming events 
in the theatrical conditions prevailing during the decade 
before the closing of the theatres. The greatest encroach- 
ment upon the ancient privileges of the companies made 
in Restoration times was, of course, the abrogation of their 
right to direct their own affairs and the appointment of 
company managers by the king. In making these appoint- 
ments, however, Charles II was following a precedent 
rather than establishing one. The patent granted to 
D’Avenant by Charles I in 1639, though it did not become 
effective,®° invested him with power not merely to build a 
playhouse but also “to entertain, govern, privilege and 
keep such and so many players” as “the said William 
D’Avenant shall think fit and approve.” §* And the royal 
patent distinctly enjoins D’Avenant’s prospective com- 
pany to “obey the said Mr. Davenant, and follow his 
orders and directions.” ** The language of this document 
clearly indicates that the days of company independence 
had begun to wane before the close of the theatres, and 


” Because of the uncertainties of the time. 

™ Malone, II, p. 95. 

™=There is every reason to believe that the company D’Avenant 
intended to raise in 1639 was to have been a company of men. Two 
years earlier Beeston had been ordered to form and govern a com- 
pany of children, “The King and Queen’s Young Company.” Since 
D’Avenant’s project did not materialize, he was given Beeston’s 
place in 1640, when Beeston had fallen into disfavor. See Malone, 
1m, p. 240; Murray, 1, p. 370. 
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there is other evidence to the same effect. It is clear that 
the royal patronage extended to the London dramatic com- 
panies became increasingly valuable financially as the 
years went on,®* but it was offset by a growing amount of 
royal control, which was in the end to result in the sup- 
planting of the free theatre by a royal monopoly.** Soon 
after the accession of James I all the permanent London 
companies were taken under the patronage of some mem- 
ber of the royal family,*° and these patrons, unlike the 
noblemen whom they superseded, were not content with 
exercising a mere nominal supervision. Not only through 
the ever-increasing activities of his Master of the Revels, 
who censored the plays, but also through his Lord Cham- 
berlain, who came to be regularly called upon to settle 
theatrical disputes and questions of policy, did the king 
and the royal family undertake to exact the price of their 
patronage. Thus the important 1635 sharing dispute be- 
tween the actor-sharers and housekeepers of the Globe and 
Blackfriars was settled not in the courts but by the decision 
of Pembroke, the Lord Chamberlain.®® The latter took it 
upon himself also to issue various orders protecting the 
companies in the possession of their stock of plays,®? and 


™ See note 27. 

“Miss Gildersleeve and other writers on the government regu- 
lation of the theatres during this period (see, for example, Camb. 
Hist. Eng. Lit., vi, p. 246) have been content to note the increased 
activities of the censorship under the Revels Office, without exam- 
ining the effect of the increased royal control over the companies in 
other directions. 

"A statute of 1604 forbade the licensing of players under the 
patronage of nobles (Fleay, Stage, p. 206). See note 27. 

"As early as 1612 the Chamberlain of the Queen’s household was 
called upon to settle the Baskerville case out of court (Fleay, p. 281). 

"In 1639 the Lord Chamberlain warned “all masters and gov- 
ernors of playhouses” not to appropriate plays owned by the King 
and Queen’s Young Company at the Cockpit (Malone, m1, pp. 
159-60). 
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otherwise mediating between them.** From the exercise 
of general control of this sort to the actual appointment of 
company managers by the crown was but a short step, and 
the powers granted to Beeston *® and D’Avenant in 1637 
and 1639 approximated those of D’Avenant and Killigrew 
after the Restoration. 

The preliminary steps toward the monopoly of 1660, 
however, in so far as they may be recognized in this Pre- 
Restoration interference with vompany privileges, cannot 
be traced to a date earlier than 1637, nor should it be 
assumed that all company managers were appointed by the 
Chamberlain at that time. That such appointments were 
something of a novelty, and that the actors resented the 
encroachment upon their rights, appears from the fact that 
Richard Heton, one of the sewers of her majesty’s cham- 
ber and the chief housekeeper of the Salisbury Court 
Theatre, between 1637 and 1639 pleaded constantly but 
apparently in vain that he be made “ governor” of the 
Queen’s Company at that playhouse, with privileges and 
powers like those granted to D’Avenant. Heton points 
out that if the company “should continew at libertie as 
they now are, and have power to take her Mts. service 
alonge wth. them,” they are likely to “exact any new 
imposicons upon the housekeepers at their pleasure.” He 
would have it understood, however, that he is actuated 
mainly by an unselfish desire to make the service of the 
Queen’s Men more acceptable to her by strengthening the 
company, and he concludes that “ the setling of the service 
and Company upon condicons certaine and of a knowne 


“In 1633 the King’s Men were given permission to draft actors 
from any other company at their own discretion to fill vacancies in 
their ranks (Mrs. Stopes, Shakesp. Jahrbuch, xtvt, p. 103). 
™See note 82. 
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governor would be the occasion to avoid many differences 
and disturbances.” °° 

From his point of view it doubtless would have done so. 
Perhaps some sort of concentration of power would have 
been necessary in any case to meet the new requirements 
of the Restoration theatre; indeed there are indications 
that before the close of our period the companies upon 
their own initiative were putting by some of their old 
methods.*! It is clear, however, that the abrogation of 


* See the documents collected by Peter Cunningham in the Shakes. 
Soc. Papers, 1849, pp. 95 ff. Heton asks that “the power for elect- 
ing her Mts. Company of Comedians be graunted only to my selfe 
that I may alwaies have a Company in readiness at Salisberry Cort 
for her Mts. service,”—and also that “such of the company as will 
not be ordered and governed by me as of their governor or shall not 
be by the Mr. of his Mts. Revells and myselfe, I may have power to 
discharge from the company.” 

"It is interesting to note that after the death of Shakspere the 
sharp competition between the companies of earlier days appears to 
have moderated to some extent. Malone states that “soon after his 
[Shakspere’s] death, four of the principal companies then subsisting 
made a union, and were afterwards called The United Companies, 
but I know not precisely in what this union consisted” (11, p. 224). 
He thinks it arose from “a penury of actors,” and that “the man- 
agers contracted to permit their performers in each house occasion- 
allly to assist their Wrethren in the other theatres in the repre- 
sentation of plays.” Ij have been unable, however, to find any evi- 
dence pointing to “a penury of actors.” It is clear, however, that 
the actors of two companies occasionally gave a special performance 
of some one play. So, for example, Field’s Amends for Ladies was 
acted “both by the Prince’s Servants and the Lady Elizabeths” 
sometime before 1618. Again, in 1618 Hemings bought a Lenten 
dispensation “in the name of the four companys” (compare note 
23). Sir Henry Herbert continues to speak of “the four com- 
panies” jointly in such a way as to indicate that some sort of 
working agreement may have existed between them. In the last 
decades of our period we do not hear of such another “ ciuill warre 
- . « betweene players” as Dekker prophesied in The Rauen’s Al- 
manacke in 1609 (Grosart, Iv, p. 210). On the other hand, their 
agreement, whatever it may have been, did not prevent the usual 
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company rights by Charles I was one of the important 
steps leading to theatrical monopoly under the Merry 
Monarch. 

A word remains to be said upon a subject which must 
have been of very immediate interest to the dramatic com- 
panies in their own day—the financial status of the indi- 
vidual actor-sharer. In a discussion, elsewhere, of Shake- 
spere’s income, I have presented the evidence which leads 
me to believe that the average earnings of actor-sharers 
did not exceed 100 li. a year, with an additional 10 li. of 
“eort monny,”—that is to say, some $3,500 to $5,000 a 
year in our money.®? It must be remembered that such 
| incomes were enjoyed only by the actors who stood at the 
; top of their profession. Their earnings were certainly sub- 
stantial, but by no means so great as has been generally sup- 
posed from their own day down to the present. The players’ 
“ damnable excessive gains ” °* aroused the envy of such 
of their own contemporaries as did not favor the quality 


bad stealing of plays. The Induction to The Malcontent (1605) alludes 

ie thereto; again, in 1627, the Red Bull company had to be officially 

restrained from performing Shakspere’s plays (see notes 24 and 25) 

and similar orders were required as late as 1639 (see note 87). 

j ™See Studies in Philology, Xv, pp. 83-87. The purchasing power 

of Elizabethan money was six or eight times greater than that of 

our day—before the war. The reference covers my discussion of Sir 
Sidney Lee’s view on this point. I believe that the evidence does 

: not warrant his estimate of 180 li. for the annual income of actor- 

sharers. 

®See Henry Parrot’s Laquei Ridiculosi or Springes for Woodcocks 

# (1613), Epigram 131: 

} Cotta’s become a Player most men know 

And will no longer take such toyling paines, 

i For heer’s the spring (saith he) whence pleasures flow 

. And brings them damnable excessiue gaines, 

q That now are Cedars growne from shrubs & sprigs 

Since Greene’s Tu Quoque and those Garlicke jigs. 


Compare Shaksp. Soc. Papers, 1844, p. 21. 
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and did not know of the heavy expenditures the actors had 
to meet. The author of the Return from Parnassus (part 
two) makes Kemp say to the hungry students who aspire 
to a career on the boards: “ Be merry my lads, you have 
happened upon the most excellent vocation in the world 
for money: they come North and South to bring it to our 
playhouse,” **—a view of things of such advertising value 
to the players that they would have been the last to refute 
it, even though it does not present the whole case. The 
students, naturally enough, grumble at the prosperity of 
the actors: 

England affords those glorious vagabonds 

That carried earst their fardels on their backes 

Coursers to ride on through the gazing streetes 

Sooping it in their glaring Satten sutes— 

And Pages to attend their maisterships. .. .” 


There is evidence to show that some of the actor-sharers did 
have pages to attend their masterships °° and that some of 
them acquired substantial holdings of land and other 
property,*” but it is worth while to glance at the other 


™* Act Iv, Scene iii, ed. Macray, p. 139. 

*® Act v, Scene i, p. 144. 

® Thomas Downton of the Admiral’s Men in 1599 hired “a couen- 
ante servant ... for 11 yers ... & he to geue him viii s. a wecke 
as longe as they playe & after they lye stylle one fortnyght then to 
goue hime hallfe wages” (H. D., 1, p. 40), and Gabriel Spencer, who 
later enjoyed the distinction of being killed by Ben Jonson, brick- 
layer, is known to have had “his mane bradshawe” (H. D., 1, 
p. 79.) 

“Shakspere in his will disposed of some 375 li. in money, and 
much land (Neilson and Thorndike, The Facts About Shakespeare, 
p- 208) but he, of course, as playwright and housekeeper had sources 
of income not open to most actors. Augustine Phillipps and Thomas 
Pope, who were also housekeepers, left 120 li. and 350 li., respect- 
ively, and other valuable property (Malone, m1, pp. 470, 506). 
Nicholas Tooley and Thomas Greene, who were not housekeepers, left 
220 and 300 li., respectively (Malone, In, p. 486; Fleay, Stage, 
192). 
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side of the picture as shown in William Rowley’s preface 
to A Fair Quarrel, a play in which he collaborated with 
Middleton: “ This great world . . . indeed the players 
themselves have the least part of it, for I know few that 
have lands (which are a part of the world) and therefore 
no grounded men; but howsoever they serve, for mutes 
happily must wear good clothes for attendance; yet all 
have exits and all must be stript in the tiring-house (viz. 
the grave) for none must carry anything out of the 
stock.” °§ Even so, it would be a mistake to assume with 
Miss Sheavyn that Elizabethan actors were “ poorly paid ” 
and “ low in public esteem,”®® or to accept without reserve 
the bad character given the actors in contemporary docu- 
ments which emphasize their questionable conduct and 
loose living.*°? Sir Thomas Overbury’s word on the sub- 
ject is to the point: “I value a worthy Actor by the cor- 
ruption of some few of the quality as I wold doe gold in 
the oore. I should not minde the drosse but the purity of 
the mettal.” 1°! Thomas Heywood, who knew and loved 
his fellows as few men did, expressed himself to the same 
effect. ‘Many amongst us,” he writes, “I know to be 
of substance, of government, of sober lives and temperate 
carriages . . . and if amongst somany . . . there be any 
few degenerate from the rest in that good demeanor which 
is both requisite aud expected at their hands, let me entreat 
you not to censure hardly of all for the misdeeds of 


* Bullen’s Middleton, Iv, p. 157. 

™ Literary Profession in the Elizabethan Age, p. 93. 

See, for example, Gainsford’s Rich Cabinet: “Player is a great 
spender and indeed may resemble strumpets who get their money 
filthily and spend it profusely ” (Hazlitt, 2nglish Drama and Stage, 
p. 230), and Gosson, Plays Confuted, “ Let them not looke to liue by 
playes, the little thrift that followeth their greate gaine is a mani- 
fest token that God hath cursed it” (Hazlitt, p. 217). 

™ Characters, ed. Rimbault, p. 148. 
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some.” 1° Maas, in concluding his study of the dramatic 
companies, pays no attention to Heywood’s plea. “ Die 
meisten Mitglieder der Truppen,” he writes, “ scheinen 
leichtes Komédiantenblut gehabt zu haben.” 1°* It is not 
too much to say that something besides “ leichtes Komé- 
diantenblut ” must have flowed in the veins of the men 
who, as we have seen, bore a heavy share of the responsi- 
bility for the production of the Elizabethan drama. 


Atwin THALER. 


1“ An Apology for Actors,” Shakesp. Soc., 1841, 
Op. cit., p. 267, 
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